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Ninotchka,  how  you’ve  changed! 


There  are  more  changes  in  young  Russian 
women  today  than  meet  the  eye.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  gave  their  grandmothers  the  go-ahead 
on  “free  love.”  Now,  50  years  later,  Russia’s 
youth  are  saying,  “Thanks,  but  no,  thanks !” 
They  are  embracing  the  once  scorned 
“bourgeois”  concepts  of  marriage  and 
family. 

The  Daily  News  didn’t  gain  this  insight  just 
by  covering  the  Russian  delegation  at  the 
U.N.  They  sent  celebrated  Daily  News 
Foreign  Correspondent  Georgie  Ann  Geyer 
on  a  people  to  people  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  learn  first-hand  about  the  feelings 


and  attitudes  of  Russian  youth.  She  and 
award-winning  photographer  Henry  Gill 
talked  to  people  everywhere.  And  people 
talked  to  them... openly,  unpolitically... 
expressing  themselves  as  never  before. 

The  report  that  Georgie  Ann  Geyer  and 
Henry  Gill  have  brought  back  celebrates 
50  years  of  Russian  history  in  purely 
human  terms.  Chicago  Daily  News  readers 
and  the  CDN  Wire  are  richer  for  it. 


Chicago  Daily  News 


Are  you  in  a  spin  about 
Boston’s  daiiy  newspapers? 

If  circulation  claims  since  the  suspension  of  the  Evening  Traveler  on 
July  8th  have  your  head  whirling  — this  will  set  things  straight  about 
the  present  size  of  each  newspaper’s  audience. 


The  'N 
official  I 
circulation  I 
figures  ^ 
in  the 
new 
Boston 


ABC  Daily 
Circulation* 
for 

3rd  quarter 
(7/10-9/30/67) 


Gain  or  Loss 
from  the 
3rd  quarter 
of  1966 
(7/1-9/30/66) 


DAILY  RECORD  AMERICAN 

Morning  Globe 
Evening  Globe 

Herald  Traveler 

*Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement,  6  months  ending  9/30/67. 


455,873  +34,016 


241,712 

196,923 

230,817 


Record  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


+  5,138 
+64,838 

—64,738 


NOW  REACH 
THE  SKILLionaire 

WITH 

SPECTACOLOR 


Starting  February  1st,  the  SKILLionaires’  newspapers  — 
Rochester's  Times-Union  and  Democrat  &  Chronicle  — will  have 
Spectacolor  capabilities. 

Metro  Rochester’s  321,000  SKILLionaires  rely  on  their 
newspapers  when  deciding  how  to  carve  up  the  whopping 
$2.5  billion  annual  paycheck  they  earn  in  Rochester’s  precision 
industries.  Now  you  can  maximize  the  impact  of  your 
ad  in  this  rich  market  with  whatever  kind  of  color  you  choose  — 
ROP,  Hi-Fi,  or  Spectacolor.  And  you  can  do  it  economically 
with  our  one  rate  plan  for  all  advertisers. 

Ask  Robert  W.  Fromm,  Manager,  General  Advertising. 

Or  call  Story  and  Kelly-Smith. 


The  Times-Union  XSrmormtwa(Ptn>mdk 

Rochester,  New  York  •  Members  of  the  prize-winning  Gannett  Group 
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_he  Washington 
iveningStar; 
he  Sacramento 
3ee, 

"'he  Minneapolis 
Stai; 

he  Baltimore 
Mews  American, 
he  Milwaukee 
Journal, 
he  Des  Moines 
RegisterTribune, 
all  save  time 
and  rnoney 
remelting 
stereo  metal 
with  a  Kemp 
engineered 
automatic 
remelt  system. 


Do  they  know  something  you  should 
know?  Write  for  brochure  K-30  and 
find  out.  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Dept.  17 , 

Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061. 

fC§[M]P 

CREATIVE  ENOINEERIIMQ 


i  JANUARY 

5-4 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond. 

7-10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
!  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

7-1 1 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  annual  convention,  New 
York  Hilton. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

I  9-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel.  Boston. 

j  11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 
I  11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix, 
j  13-17 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Jung,  New 
I  Orleans,  La. 

14-16 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit. 

18- 21 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Kamada  Inn,  Casper. 

j  18-20 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen,  lex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

21-Peb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  Yerk. 

26-27 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

28-31 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  San  Carlos 
Hotel,  Pensacola,  Florida. 


FEBRUARY 

1-4 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los  An- 
geles. 

4- 6— N  ew  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Sheraton  Towne  Inn, 

Albany,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — American  Advertising  Federation  Conference  on  Advertising/  Govern¬ 

ment  Relations.  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
j  9-11 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  La- 
{  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

'  1 1-23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies.  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo. 

13- 14 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association  Winter  Convention.  Statler 
Hilton,  Buffalo. 

16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene. 

'  18-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Warwick  Hotel,  Houston. 

!  19-20 — American  Bar  Association  House  of  Delegates.  Palmer  House,  Chi- 

I  cago. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
I  College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

25-27 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

25-March  8 — Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (under  75,000  circulation). 

American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29-M8rch  2 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Host  Farm 
Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


'  MARCH 

!  1-2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  meet¬ 

ing.  Voyager  Inn,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

10-12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division).  Commodore 
1  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

!  14-16 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Relations  Workshop. 

Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

j  15-17 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

17-29 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Host  Farm  Motel, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

31-April  12 — Seminar  for  Political  and  Government  Reporters.  American 
i  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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What  ever  happened 
to  those  delightful 
sewer  beds 

outside  Boston? 

< 

i 

This: 


The  sewer  beds  have  been  tucked 
away.  In  their  place  is  a  bustling, 
57*acre  shopping  center  called 
Natick  Mall. 

It’s  the  first  alUweather,  enclosed 
shopping  center  in  New  England 
and  has  35  fine  stores  and  specialty 


shops,  several  restaurants,  and 
parking  lots  for  over  4,000  cars. 

The  Natick  Mall  reflects  the  pros¬ 
perous  and  growing  market  that  is 
New  England  today. 

There’s  one  Boston  newspaper 
moving  forward  as  fast  as  the  mar¬ 


ket  it’s  in:  The  Boston  Globe. 
According  to  a  recent  survey.  The 
Boston  Globe  now  covers  56%  of 
the  Metropolitan  area 
households  daily  and  '  'n|||P 

60%  on  Sunday.*  ^  ^ 

Bictter  look  into  it.  ^^O9101I 

A 

Growing  Boston’s  No.  1  newspaper 


The  Boston  Globe  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 

*Carl  J.  Nelson  Research.  Inc.  Sept..  1967. 


★  ★  ★ 


Who  do  we  like  more  than  people  who  save 
S&H  Green  Stamps? 

Easy.  People  who  redeem  S&H  Green  Stamps. 
Because  once  they  find  out  about  the  quality 
merchandise  they  get  with  their  stamps, 
we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 


That's  why  we've  just  opened  o  brand  new 
8.8  million-cubic-foot  warehouse,  along  with 
our  regional  office  building  and  a  redemption 
center,  in  Hillside,  Illinois,  outside  Chicago.  We 
want  to  assure  the  fastest  possible  movement  of 
merchandise  to  the  125  redemption  centers  in 
1 1  states  that  the  warehouse  serves.  More  than 
seven  million  families  in  those  states  save  S&H 
Green  Stamps. 

And  we  opened  the  new  facility  in  plenty  of 
time  to  move  out  merchandise  for  the  Christmas 
shopping  season,  our  busiest  time  of  the  year. 
The  new  warehouse  is  using  the  most  modern 
equipment  available  in  retail  distribution  to  do 
its  job.  Among  its  tools  are  computer-written 
orders,  the  most  modern  materials-hondling 
equipment,  and  an  advanced  mechanized  or¬ 
der-filling  system  that  uses  electric  eyes  to  route 
merchandise  through  the  warehouse  into  our 
trucks. 

We  want  people  to  redeem  our  stamps.  And 
our  71  years'  experience  indicates  that  95%  of 
the  stamps  we  issue  will  be  redeemed  for  mer¬ 
chandise 


Need  ioformotion  obouf  trodmg  stomps?  Write 
or  coll  the  locol  oHice  or  redemption  centei  of 
the  Sperry  ond  Hutchinson  Compony 

An  Amencon  Woy  of  Thrift  Since  1800 


l^au  C^oii 


fNgy 

★  ★ 
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Be  Of  Good  Cheer 

Who  18  Santa  Claus? 

He  is  the  chap  who  makes  the  feature  page  you  laid  out  fit 
to  the  line  in  type  and  cuts  so  that  even  the  makeup  man  praises 
your  mathematical  genius. 

He  arranges  the  American  and  National  baseball  leagues  to 
finish  as  you  forecast. 

He  gives  you  your  lead  story  a  full  hour  before  deadline  so 
that  you  can  develop  it  with  all  your  high-priced  acumen. 

He  ends  the  school  committee  meeting  by  9:30  p.m.  when 
you  have  to  cover  it. 

He  gives  you  an  exclusive  interview  with  an  angry,  loquacious, 
fired  city  department  supervisor. 

He  has  a  proofreader  catch  your  misspelling  of  Yastrzemski 
nine  times  in  one  story. 

You  get  into  a  spirited  argument  with  the  city  editor  over 
the  name  of  the  county  sheriff  in  1947,  you  check  with  the 
library— and  he  makes  it  turn  out  that  YOU  are  right. 

When  you  have  to  leave  the  desk  early  he  sees  that  no  big 
story  breaks  after  your  departure. 

He  short-circuits  the  crass  tv  pusher  who  tries  to  rut  you 
out  while  you  are  interviewing  a  subject. 

If  you  work  on  a  morning  newspaper  he  arranges  it  so  your 
night  off  comes  Christmas  Eve. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Herald  Traveler 


— How  would  you  like  to  win  a  great  newspaper?  When 
Russ  White,  Washington  Daily  News,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers  of  America 
the  Baltimore  Sun  headlined:  “Daily  News  Writer  Wins  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.”  ....  And  Barney  Glazer,  Twentieth  Century 
News  Syndicate  columnist,  sends  along  a  streamer  headline  in 
j  green  on  the  front  page  of  the  Vegas  Visitor,  Las  Vegas,  read- 
!  ing:  “Hollywood  Hookers  Here.”  The  lead  correctly  called 

them  the  Hollywood  Hackers . Lee  Sobers  of  Sobers  & 

Sabinson,  public  relations,  sent  this  verse  with  his  E&P  sub¬ 
scription  order:  “Subscribing  to  scribes/Whom  you  cover  with 
j  glory ;/Enclosed  is  our  check/So  we  get  the  whole  story;/ 
Your  P.R.  reports/Have  us  all  in  a  flurry  ;/Each  issue’s  a 
‘must’/So,  fer  lens  sake,  please  hurry!”  ....  The  Albuquerque 
Journal  can  boast  some  influential  readers.  A  reader  wrote: 

]  “Lord,  Pm  writing  this  to  the  local  morning  paper  where 
j  you’ll  be  sure  to  see  it.”  ....  The  AP  London  Log  reports 
j  that  for  newsmen  covering  10  Downing  Street  after  devaluation 
I  of  the  pound  the  main  hazard  was  being  mistaken  for  members 
I  of  the  Labor  Government.  A  reporter  hurrying  from  steps  of 
I  Prime  Minister  Wilson’s  residence  to  find  a  telephone  was 
confronted  by  an  outraged  Londoner  who  barred  his  way 
and  snarled:  “Resign!”  The  reporter  replied  with  dignity: 
j  “That  will  be  for  Parliament  to  decide.” 

Season*s  Grittinga 

Head  writer’s  long 
Gone  to  glory 
Who  first  did  pen, 

‘Yule  be  sorry.* 

^Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— City  Editor  John  T.  Cathers,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle, 
I  ran  in  his  “Little  Chronicles”  column  a  patriotic  letter  from 
a  local  GI  in  Vietnam  and  added  “We  recommend  these  re¬ 
marks  be  clipped  and  mailed  to  every  peacenik  and  hippie  you 
know.”  President  Johnson  read  the  column  and  had  Whitney 
Shoemaker,  assistant  to  the  President,  to  write  Cathers  and 
thank  him.  Then  Rep.  Fred  P.  Rooney  (Pa.)  made  a  speech  in 
the  House  about  the  column  and  had  it  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  The  colunmist  commented:  “Here’s  proof 
that  people  in  high  places  do  read  little  items  by  little  columnists 
i  in  little  towns.” 
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MORE  EVIDENCE  THAT 


"TODAY'S  NEWSPAPER  REACHES  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


In  a  survey  conducted  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Syracuse  Board  of 
Education,  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  and  the  Central  School  District 
of  Onondaga  County  (Syracuse  N.Y.  Home  County) 


THE  STUDENT  POPULATION  IN  OUR  31  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
when  queried  "DO  YOU  READ  A  NEWSPAPER?"  16,497 
OUT  OF  17,151  .  .  .  SAID  YES!  .  .  .  and  they  proved  it! 

The  unannounced,  unidentified  questionaire  containing  23  questions 
elicited  totally  voluntary  reaction.  They  told  us  their  likes  and  dislikes  as 
regards  various  media.  They  gave  constructive  suggestions  for  expanded 
Interests. 


They  indicated  their  most  popular  TV  program  10%,  their  most  popular 
radio  station  57%  and  newspapers  96%  .  .  .  Who  says  our  young  people 
don't  read  newspapers? 


In  the  Syracuse  N.Y.  market  the  most  effective,  most  economical  way  to 
reach  the  total  family  is  through  the  Syracuse  newspapers. 


No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  important  market  can 
deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


Represented  Nationally  by 
MOLONEY,  REOAN  & 
SCHMITT 


the  SYRACUSE 


HERALD-JOURNAL 

Evening 


NEWSPAPER 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

Sunday 


THE  POST-STANDARD 
Morning 


i 
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editorial 


What  Next? 


I’N  THE  continuing  controversy  over  what  caused  the  riots  last  suni- 
mer  some  people  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  press — both 
print  and  broadcast — had  something  to  do  with  fomenting  them.  This 
has  been  fostered  somewhat  by  the  appointment  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Disorders  and  its  assignment  to  determine  what  effect 
mass  media  have  on  riots. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Detroit  might  not  have  happened  if  New¬ 
ark  hadn’t  been  reported  so  freely  and  promptly.  In  the  same  vein  it  is 
now  being  suggested  that  Stokely  Carmichael  ought  to  be  ignored.  The 
theory  seems  to  be  that  if  we  ignore  him,  and  the  riots,  they  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

What  nonsense! 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  report  the  facts  as  accurately  as  possible. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  the  facts  are  not  available  rumor  takes 
over.  It  is  also  well  known  that  it  was  a  rumor  that  sparked  the  Newark 
violence — a  rumor  that  a  cab  driver  had  iK'en  beaten  to  death  by 
police.  Rumor  is  always  more  dangerous  than  truth. 

If  reportage  of  Newark  had  something  to  do  w’ith  later  events  in 
Detroit,  why  didn’t  it  have  the  same  effect  in  New  York  City?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  the  existing  underlying  and  basic  reasons  for  the 
disturbances  which  some  people  would  like  to  brush  under  the  rug 
by  blaming  the  news  media. 


Postal  Bill 


O  NO  one’s  surprise  Congress  has  ap[)roved  a  postal  rate  increase 
-*■  eflective  jan.  7,  1%8.  The  final  version  of  the  bill  which  was  sent 
to  the  White  House  for  the  President’s  signature  omitted  two  House- 
approved  provisions  strongly  protested  by  newspapers.  They  were 
the  application  of  third  class  rates  to  advertising  supplements  mailed 
with  second  class  publications,  and  the  surcharge  on  publications  mail¬ 
ing  more  than  500,000  copies.  Both  of  these  were  discriminatory. 

What  would  have  l>een  surprising  would  be  an  admonition  from 
Congress  to  the  Post  Office  to  do  something  about  improving  the  jxistal 
service  with  this  additional  revenue.  That  was  just  too  much  to  expect. 
Besides,  wage  increases  for  |>ostal  employes  will  eat  up  the  additional 
money  effectively.  It  seems  that  the  American  people  will  have  to  get 
used  to  a  deteriorating  mail  service  regardless  of  what  it  costs. 


Retailers  on  Television 

TV  EWSP.APERS  were  told  (EfkP,  Nov.  25)  of  a  concerted  drive  being 
made  by  television  for  retail  advertising.  The  broadcasters’  blue 
sky  claims  of  coverage  and  cost-per-thousand  which  we  reported  at  that 
time  are  now  refuted  by  a  AVie  York  News  study  showing  television’s 
figures  to  be  highly  exaggerated. 

The  News  found  that  in  an  average  weekday  half-hour  of  prime 
time  the  highest-rated  tv  station  reaches  no  better  than  9.1%  of  the 
customers  of  any  major  New  York  retailer.  If  the  advertiser  used  all  the 
stations  in  the  market  in  that  same  half-hour  he  would  reach  only 
29%  of  the  market. 

Newspafier  admen  should  check  their  own  markets  this  way. 
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“Trust  in  the  Lord  trith  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand¬ 
ing.”  Proverbs  it:5 
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BROADCAST  POLLS 

The  E&P  editorial  comment  (Dec.  2) 
pasting  the  hasty  label  of  “inaccurate”  and 
“dangerous”  on  viewer /listener  polls  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  air  by  broadcasters  reflects 
a  failure  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

We  are  engaged  in  such  a  project  with 
the  tag  of  “TvQ”  (“Today’s  Vital 
Question”). 

A  well  researched  question  extracted 
from  the  minds  of  six  good  men  (news¬ 
men  and  management)  does  not  come 
easily  .  .  .  especially  how  to  word  it  giving 
as  many  sides  of  the  argument  as  possible 
to  the  viewer  prior  to  the  question. 

Our  TvQ  is  asked  in  the  7  to  8  a.m. 
“Good  Morning  Springfield”  news  strip, 
Monday  through  Friday.  Viewers  register 
a  “Yes”  or  “No”  using  separate  telephone 
numbers. 

The  equipment  in  our  television  station 
manager’s  office  makes  a  merry  tune  all 
day  long.  At  5:45  p.m.  we  close  off 
“voting”  and  give  the  results  in  our  7 
o’clock  News  by  percentage  totals. 

No  broadcaster  that  I  know  of  “pre¬ 
sumes  they  reflect  accurately  a  true  cross- 
section”  of  public  attitude,  but  “highly 
dangerous”  does  not  seem  to  be  a  proper 
tag  either. 

The  interesting  thing  is  to  watch  the 
votes  come  in  and  tally  the  percentage  of 
yes  and  no  during  the  day. 

The  first  two  or  three  hundred  votes 
establish  a  pattern  that  has  rarely  been 
broken  since  we  started.  I  venture  to  say 
an  instant  poll  reflecting  our  entire  cover¬ 
age  area  would  not  materially  change  the 
final  results. 

A  few  questions  we  have  asked  and  the 
results  follow: 

Should  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown’s  actions  be  considered  trea¬ 
sonous?”  Yes  92%  No  8% 

“Do  you  think  Congress  should  au¬ 
thorize  limited  use  of  nuclear  weapons?” 
Yes  65%  No  35% 

“Do  you  think  the  legal  driving  age 
should  be  raised  to  18?”  Yes  50.2% 
No  49.8% 

“If  next  Tuesday  were  Election  Day, 
would  you  vote  for  President  Johnson?” 
Yes  57%  No.  43% 
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It  may  well  be  “dangerous”  to  sample 
public  opinion  as  you  say. 

Those  who  believe,  as  do  we,  in  the 
essential  dignity  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  -American  people  obviously  do  not 
share  your  view. 

Eugene  W.  Wilkin 

Springfield,  Mass. 

(Mr.  Wilkin  is  general  manager  of  the 
WHYN  Stations  Corp.) 

*  *  * 

(Mr.  Wilkin’s  letter  proves  our  point. 
We  think  it  is  dangerous  business  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  results  of  such  a  poll — that 
65%  would  authorize  limited  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  for  instance.  If  the 
broadcaster  knows  this  does  not  “reflect 
accurately  a  true  cross-section,”  then  what 
purpose  is  served  in  giving  the  public  in¬ 
accurate  and  misleading  information? 
—Ed.) 

*  «  » 

GRAMMAR,  ETC. 

Under  the  pressure  of  an  unusually  pro¬ 
longed,  heavy  workload,  I  have  just  gotten 
down  to  the  November  4  issue  of  E&P.  I 
feel  compelled  to  say  “Thank  you  and  bless 
you”  to  Editor  C.  Edward  Kaeuper  for  his 
piece  headed  “Don’t  Nobody  Care  No 
More.”  and  “Congratulations”  to  the 
readers  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  last  paycheck  from  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  I  still  write  copy,  meet  dead¬ 
lines,  maintain  my  membership  in  a  press 
club  (albeit  “nonactive”)  and  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  E&P,  and  regard  newspapers 
as  the  principal  medium  of  communication 
with  the  public. 

1  am  disheartened  to  find,  in  the  great 
newspapers  that  I  read  daily  and  the 
clippings  from  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  that  I  scan,  an  apparent  lack  of 
concern  about  grammar  and  syntax  and 
spelling — and  even  about  checking  out 
facts. 

I  have  a  theory  that  journalistic  ac¬ 
curacy  was  based  on  the  tough,  old  city 
editor  and  the  equally  tough  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  copy  editors.  I  bave  a  huncb 
that  they  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
accountants  and  business  managers,  who 
are  not  concerned  about  journalistic 
excellence. 

We  “oldtimers”  can  remember  when 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  were  not  only 
great,  but  good.  And  now,  “nobody  don’t 
care.” 

Mel  White 

Arlington,  Va. 

(Mr.  White  is  deputy  director.  Office  of 
Information,  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare.) 

OUTRAGE 

Wylie  Smith  (and  who  is  he?)  ought  to 
be  horsewhipped.  I  hope  others  shared  my 
outrage  after  reading  his  “Typos  Are  Kill¬ 
ing  Us!”  (Aug.  19) . 

Emphasis  on  production,  disregard  of 
news  in  alarming  fashion,  increased  use  of 
inexpensive  and  inconsequential  features 
and  generally  poorer  writing  throughout 
the  daily  newspapers  already  have  sad¬ 
dened  many  of  us.  But  Mr.  Smith’s  pro¬ 


IT  BLOOMED! 

Sandeson,  Fort  Wayno  N»wi-S«ntinel. 


posal  takes  the  cake.  He  wants  an  unread¬ 
able  press. 

I  hope  everyone  who  has  some  respect 
for  the  English  language  will  protest  the 
Smith  concept. 

Arthur  Deutsch 

(Mr.  Deutsch  is  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Information,  City  of  Rochester). 
*  *  * 

PAPERS  FOR  Gl’a 

For  the  past  six  months  we  have  been 
sending  the  Cannon  Courier  each  week  to 
approximately  30  Cannon  County  men  in 
the  Viet  Nam  war  zone.  These  papers  are 
sent  free  by  us.  We  pay  the  postage  and 
they  leave  here  in  a  special  mail  bag 
marked  San  Francisco  APO.  Several 
letters  from  some  of  the  boys  say  how 
they  appreciate  the  weekly  paper. 

R.  Mel  Bryson 

Publisher, 

Cannon  Courier 
Woodbury,  Tenn. 

iiiiiniHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Short  Takes 

Mini-recipe  for  Lynda’s  cake:  One 
pound  powdered  sugar,  one  pound  but¬ 
ter,  one  pound  cake  flower. — Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader. 

• 

Capt.  Robb  wore  a  brown  tween  sports 
jacket  and  received  the  press  girls  in  a 
cozy  parlor  with  a  wonderful  fire  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  fireplace. — Washington  (D.C.) 
Star, 

• 

So  much  for  the  pot.  Many  a  musical 
has  turned  into  a  success  without  one. — 
Suffolk  (N.Y.)  Sun, 

• 

Five  thousand  times  a  month,  De¬ 
troiters  pull  up  to  parking  meters  and, 
instead  of  depositing  a  pickel,  insert  a 
pull-ring  from  a  beer  can. — Wilmington 
(Dela.)  Evening  Journal. 

• 

The  cause  of  death  was  an  overdose 
of  sodium  pentothal  (truth  rum). — 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 
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“If '^jhere  is  news.  The  New  York  Times 
has  it.  That,  foremost,  is  the  why  of  a 
newspaper,  and  that  is  why  The  Times 
is  browsed,  perused,  and  read  early  each  day 
at  the  Transcript-Telegram.  We  bank  on  it.” 
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Mayor  Battles  with  Press 
In  Civil  Rights  Struggle 


Feud  Underlines  Civic  Prohlem 
As  Protest  Marches  Continue 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Acrimonious  feuding  between 
the  Journal  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Journal  and  the  Sentinel, 
and  Mayor  Henry  Maier  is 
causing  almost  as  much  concern 
as  the  issues  which  brought  the 
antipathy  into  the  open — the 
civil  rights  question,  a  riot  last 
July,  more  than  100  rights 
marches  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  his  “commandos”  and 
a  long  fight  over  an  open  housing 
ordinance. 

Bitter  feeling  about  open 
housing  subsided  only  slightly 
(December  12)  when  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  approved  an  ordi¬ 
nance  which  duplicates  the  state 
law,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6. 

But  the  battle  between  the 
Press  and  the  mayor  gives  no 
evidence  of  letup.  In  fact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mayor,  he  has 
just  begun  to  fight. 

‘Power  Structure’ 

The  Mayor  insists  that  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  power  struc¬ 
ture  in  Milwaukee,  it  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Journal  Company. 
He  claims  the  newspapers  have 
played  dbwn  his  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  civic  climate.  The  edi¬ 
tors  insist  they  have  given  him 
plenty  of  room  for  expression. 

Feeling  in  many  quarters  is 
that  the  Mayor  is  using  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Journal  Company 
as  a  springboard  to  a  third  term. 
The  Mayor  says  this  is  not  true. 
He  told  an  E&P  reporter  in  his 
office  during  a  90-minute  con¬ 
frontation  : 

“I  haven’t  needed  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  newspapers  when  I  ran  for 
the  Mayor’s  office  twice  before 
and  I  don’t  need  them  now,  even 
though  they  mildly  endorsed  me 
the  last  time  I  ran.” 

Contrast  this  feeling  with  a 
talk  by  Paul  Ringler,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Journal,  last 
October  6  at  a  convention  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  in  Nashville.  Ring¬ 
ler  said : 


whether  the  City  of  Milwaukee 
can  sue  someone  for  defamation 
of  the  city’s  character.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  figure  out,  from  the 
Mayor’s  speech  to  United  Press 
International  at  San  Francisco 
whether  he  wants  to  sue  the 
Associated  Press,  the  UPI, 
Newsweek,  Huntley  and  Brink- 
ley,  NBC,  CBS,  or  ABC.”  (E&P, 
September  23). 

Thin  Skinned 

Describing  the  Mayor  as  able 
and  sincere  and  a  pretty  good 
chief  executive,  “full  of  get  up 
and  go  and  well-intentioned  pro¬ 
grams,”  Ringler  added: 

“He  has  a  skin  as  thin  as  a 
strip  teaser’s  veil  and  the  flash 
point  of  high  test  gasoline.  Un¬ 
derstandably  frustrated  these 
days,  he  has  at  different  times 
blamed  Milwaukee’s  plight  on 
Father  Groppi,  the  suburbs,  the 
county,  the  state,  evil  men  in 
the  Negro  community  and  ‘forces 
of  bigotry  and  hate.’  In  San 
Francisco,  it  was  the  press’  turn. 

“His  solution  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (for  reporting)  was  (that) 
the  news  must  be  proportioned, 
balanced,  edited  the  way  the 
critic  would  like  it  to  In 
other  words,  suppress  the  hap¬ 
pening  the  Mayor  doesn’t  like; 
distort  it  to  hide  the  flaws  in 
Milwaukee’s  picture;  slant  it  to 
please  City  Hall.” 

At  that  time,  Ringler  men¬ 
tioned  the  number  of  consecu¬ 
tive  days  of  marching  and 
rallies,  counter  rallies  and 
marches  over  the  open  housing 
ordinance,  which  had  failed  of 
passage  four  times  before  this 
week. 

Ringler  speculated  a  month 
ago  that  there  would  be  “some 
open  housing  legislation  before 
the  end  of  the  year”  and  “Father 
Groppi  may  then  stop  marching, 
at  least  for  a  while.” 

Marches  Continue 

Father  Groppi  has  no  such 
intention.  He  told  E&P  before 
the  opening  of  the  Council  ses¬ 


sion  that  the  marches  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Lately,  the  marches  have 
extended  to  downtown  with 
Father  Groppi’s  followers  shout¬ 
ing  “we’re  going  to  have  a  black 
Christmas.” 

The  priest,  who  is  adviser  to 
the  local  youth  council  of  the 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
has  been  heard  to  say:  “no 
housing  bill,  no  dollar  bill”  in 
the  stores. 

The  Milwaukee  newspapers 
have  called  for  open  housing 
legislation  on  all  governmental 
levels. 

Mayor  Maier  looks  piercingly 
at  an  interviewer,  points  a 
finger  and  sometimes  pounds  the 
desk  when  he  exclaims: 

“I’m  through  getting  on  my 
knees  to  ask  the  Journal  to 
print  my  programs  in  their 
entirety.” 

Not  Enough  Prominence 

The  Journal  did  print  the 
Mayor’s  programs,  but  the 
Mayor  claims  they  weren’t  given 
enough  prominence. 

The  Mayor  continued: 

“I’m  not  just  a  damned  poli¬ 
tician  and  my  record  proves  it. 
In  fact,  Irwin  Maier  (no  rela¬ 
tion),  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
has  asked  me  to  run  for  re- 
election.  But  if  the  Journal  was 
publishing  what  I  want  to  see 
done  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
why  would  I  have  to  resort  to  a 
tv  program  called  Radio  Free 
Milwaukee? 

“Of  course  I’m  sensitive  over 
the  inability  to  communicate  my 
position  and  I  feel  I’ve  been  used 
as  a  scapegoat. 

“The  Journal  attitude  is  I’m 
trying  to  stage-manage  the  news 
but  since  the  publisher  asked 
me  to  run  again  I’m  certainly 
not  using  this  fight  with  the 
Journal  as  a  platform  for  re- 
election.  That’s  the  oldest  charge 
in  the  world.” 

Journal  executives  say  Maier ’s 
fight  against  them  isn’t  new 
either. 

Criticizing  “innuendoes  in 
news  stories,”  Richard  Budel- 
man,  a  former  Journal  reporter 
who  is  a  press  secretary  for  the 
Mayor,  has  charged  that  the 
papers  have  misquoted  the 
Mayor. 


“Mayor  Maier  is  deciding 
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Budelman  has  charge  of  the 
preparation  and  distribution  to 
“opinion  makers”  (as  Budelman 
describes  them)  of  periodic  re¬ 
leases  from  the  Mayor’s  office 
titled  press  corrections.  These 
include  reprinting  of  Journal 
stories  then  pointing  up  claimed 
inaccuracies. 

The  Mayor  capped  his  attack 
on  the  Journal  and  Sentinel 
December  3  when  he  was  gpven 
time  on  a  tv  station  to  “examine 
something  that  is  seldom  publicly 
examined — the  local  press.” 

(The  Journal  will  give  the 
Mayor  free  time  later  this  month 
on  its  tv  station  and  reported 
his  remarks.) 

The  Mayor  complained,  how¬ 
ever.  He  said  the  Journal  should 
have  carried  the  complete  text 
of  his  tv  talk. 

During  the  tv  program.  Dr. 
Gene  A.  Burd,  described  as  a 
press  specialist  in  city  planning 
and  urban  renewal  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  American 
Press  at  the  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Journalism,  de¬ 
scribed  certain  editorial  actions 
of  the  Journal  and  said  “they 
demonstrate,  I  think,  that  the 
press — through  its  handling  of 
the  news  as  well  as  through  its 
editorial  position — is  capable  of 
painting  a  distorted  picture  of 
events  as  they  occur.” 

All  Sides  of  the  Story 

Yet,  Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal,  dis¬ 
cussing  race  riots  and  the  news¬ 
papers’  responsibility  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  ^e  Inland 
Daily  Press  :Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  said: 

“We  made  a  strong  effort  to 
tell  all  sides  of  the  story,  and 
paid  special  attention  to  what 
our  elected  officials,  civic  leaders 
and  responsible  civil  rights 
people  had  to  say.  We  avoided 
what  we  judged  to  be  irrespon¬ 
sible  talk.  We  were  careful  not 
to  exaggerate  in  copy  and  head¬ 
lines  and  in  pictures. 

“We  tried  to  balance  coverage 
of  the  violence  by  giving  strong 
play  to  positive  suggestions  for 
solutions  to  Milwaukee’s  prob¬ 
lems.  When  Mayor  Maier  pro¬ 
posed  a  far  reaching  civil  rights 
progrram  near  the  end  of  the  riot 
week,  we  gave  it  top  play.  And 
there  were  many  other  stories 
dealing  with  solutions  during 
that  week  and  since.” 

Maier  had  criticized  riot 
coverage  but  Shoquist  told  In¬ 
land: 

“After  all,  when  the  riot  oc¬ 
curs,  the  situation  can’t  get 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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KANSAS  CITY  STAR  CONTRACT 


Jury  Holds  Carrier 
Exclusivity  Is  Legal 


D€tdd  Asks  Court  Vancouver 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  verdict  upholding  the  Star's 
right  to  require  its  contract  car¬ 
riers  to  obtain  written  permis¬ 
sion  to  distribute  other  news¬ 
papers  was  returned  December 
12  by  a  federal  court  jury. 

The  jury,  composed  of  four 
women  and  eight  men,  deliber¬ 
ated  about  90  minutes  before 
reaching  the  unanimous  decision. 
The  verdict  means  the  clause  in 
the  carrier  contract  requiring 
written  consent  is  not  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  federal  antitrust  laws 
and  the  plaintiffs  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  damages. 

Six  contract  carriers  brought 
the  suit  against  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company,  contending  the 
clause  is  in  restraint  of  trade. 
They  alleged  they  suffered 
monetary  damages  as  a  result 
of  the  clause. 

The  plaintiffs  were  Albert  A. 
Bales,  Otto  Boese,  L.  D.  Hiltner, 
Virgil  Hubbard,  Lloyd  M.  Rut- 
tan  and  Harry  B.  Showalter. 

The  verdict  was  read  by  Judge 
Elmo  B.  Hunter.  The  trial 
started  November  14  in  Judge 
Hunter’s  court. 


Suit  Started  in  1959 


The  suit  originally  was  filed  in 
February,  1959,  and  dismissed 
four  months  later  by  Judge 
Albert  A.  Ridge  of  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  court.  Judge  Ridge  held 
“there  are  no  allegations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  instant  complaint 
alleging  any  facts  from  which 
‘combination’  or  ‘conspiracy’  by 
defendant  may  be  inferred.” 

An  amended  petition  then  was 
filed  by  the  plaintiffs  and  vras 
dismissed  in  February,  1962,  by 
Judge  Floyd  R.  Gibson,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Judge  Ridge  on  the  dis¬ 
trict  court.  Judge  Gibson  held 
there  was  no  violation  of  federal 
antitrust  laws  in  the  carrier 
contract. 


relating  to  written  permission 
even  though  there  has  been  no 
other  daily  newspaper  in  Kansas 
City  since  1943. 

“Is  the  purpose  to  keep  the 
smaller  publishers  from  getting 
another  newspaper  started?”  he 
asked.  “Is  it  to  keep  any  publi¬ 
cation  carrying  advertising  from 
being  delivered  to  the  home 
promptly  and  efficiently?” 

He  said  the  only  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  available  to  many  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers  was 
through  the  carrier  group 
headed  by  Bales  and  Jones.  The 
reason  more  publishers  haven’t 
used  the  group  is  the  clause  in 
the  contract,  he  said. 

A  publisher  would  not  want  to 
entrust  his  circulation  to  men 
who  are  under  such  a  contract, 
because  he  would  never  know 
when  the  Star  might  enforce  the 
contract  and  halt  his  distribu¬ 
tion,  Kennett  contended. 

The  plaintiffs  have  been  dis¬ 
tributing  shoppers  and  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  since  1959  and 
there  is  no  evidence  they  ever 
ignored  their  obligation  to  the 
Star,  he  said.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  the  plaintiffs  have  much 
free  time  in  w’hich  they  could 
deliver  other  publications. 

In  his  final  argument  Hardy 
said  the  six  carriers  have  called 
into  question  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  exercise  a  legitimate 
interest  in  seeing  that  its  prod¬ 
uct  gets  to  the  consuming  public 
on  time. 


The  plaintiffs  appealed  this 
decision  and  in  September,  1964, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Eighth  Circuit,  remanded  the 
case  to  the  district  court  for 
trial. 


“This  is  the  only  motive  the 
Star  has  in  its  contract  with  the 
carriers,”  he  said. 

“The  Star’s  restraint  does  not 
damage  the  public,  it  protects 
the  public,”  Hardy  said. 

Without  the  clause  there  is 
no  way  the  Star  can  assure  its 
subscribers  of  prompt,  efficient 
delivery  of  the  newspaper,  he 
said.  The  only  control  the  Star 
can  exercise  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  newspaper  once  it 
leaves  the  plant  is  through  its 
contract  with  the  carriers,  he 
added. 


The  case  w’ent  to  the  jury 
following  Judge  Hunter’s  in¬ 
structions  on  the  law  and  final 
statements  by  David  R.  Hardy, 
attorney  for  the  Star,  and  Car¬ 
rol  C.  Kennett  and  Ray  D.  Jones 
Jr.,  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs. 

In  his  closing  argument  Ken¬ 
nett  told  the  jury  the  Star  has 
persisted  in  retaining  the  clause 


To  Rule  on  Use  Strike  Is 


Of  stolen  Data  ghortlived 


Washington 

.\ttorneys  for  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Connecticut 
Democrat,  asked  Federal  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff  this  week  to 
rule  on  the  question  of  how  far 
a  newspaperman  can  go  in  using 
stolen  documents  as  the  basis 
for  stories. 

Judge  Holtzoff,  who  had 
denied  a  summary  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Senator  in  his  $2 
million  libel  and  conspiracy  suit 
against  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson,  didn’t  appear  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  lawyers’  plea. 

“I  always  thought,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “that  the  code  of  the 
journalist  was  to  take  his  news 
where  he  found  it.” 

Dodd,  who  was  censured  by  the 
Senate  for  some  fund-raising 
activities  which  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  columnists,  with¬ 
drew  three  libel  counts  and 
offered  an  amended  complaint 
asking  for  damages  for  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  ground  that  Pearson 
and  Anderson  knowingly  re¬ 
ceived  documents  taken  by  his 
former  employes. 

Dodd’s  lawyers  told  newsmen 
the  Senator  couldn’t  afford  to 
conduct  extensive  discovery 
hearings  to  prepare  for  a  jury 
trial  of  the  libel  charges.  Orig¬ 
inally,  Dodd  had  sued  for  $5 
million,  but  several  of  the  14 
allegations  in  the  complaint  were 
withdrawn. 

Judge  Holtzoff  said  Senator 
Dodd  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  Times  decision  and  would 
have  to  prove  malice  or  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth  by  the 
columnists. 


Report  on  Knight  Co. 
Stock  Is  Clarified 


The  jury  verdict  said  the 
clause  protwts  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Star  Company,  such 
as  the  timely  and  efficient  de¬ 
livery  of  its  publications  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  does  not  violate 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  or  Section  3  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  These  laws  cover  endeavors 
to  obtain  illegal  monopoly  by 
agreements  which  create  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade. 


Vancouver,  R.  c. 

This  city’s  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  resumed  publication  Mon¬ 
day  (Dec.  11)  following  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  three-day  strike. 

At  8  a.m.  the  previous  Fri¬ 
day,  the  Vancouver-New  West¬ 
minster  Newspaper  Guild  struck 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publishers  of 
the  Province,  (circulation  105,- 
000)  a  morning  newspaper,  and 
the  evening  Sun  (250,000). 

About  670  employes  supported 
the  walkout  and  pickets  walked 
around  the  block-square  build¬ 
ing. 


Mayor  Intervenes 


A  story  in  E&P  (Dec.  2,  page 
13)  concerning  the  registration 
statement  filed  by  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  for  employe  stock 
participation  contained  an  error 
and  a  misstatement  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

One  executive’s  retirement 
benefits  were  reported  as  being 
the  same  as  his  salary  ($46,- 
579).  The  estimated  annual  bene¬ 
fits  should  have  been  given  as 
$19,471. 

In  the  matter  of  stock  options 
it  was  stated  that  they  had  been 
exercised.  It  should  have  read 
that  options  on  approximately 
23,000  shares  have  b^n  granted. 
All  of  the  officers  and  directors 
eligible  for  the  options  have  not 
exercised  them  to  the  limit. 


On  the  first  day.  Mayor  Tom 
Campbell  secured  a  brief  mora¬ 
torium  and  pickets  were  re¬ 
moved.  This  collapsed  when 
neither  side  could  agree  on 
whether  the  Mayor  should  be 
included  in  the  bargaining  talks. 

Mayor  Campbell  said  he  in¬ 
tervened  because  he  feared  that 
if  the  strike  were  not  settled 
quickly,  “that’s  the  end  of  the 
Province.” 

The  new  contract  covers  a  28- 
month  period,  retroactive  to 
June  30.  It  gives  the  guild  a 
common  contract  expiration  date 
with  the  four  mechanical  unions. 

The  agreement  provides  for 
increases  ranging  from  16%  to 
approximately  39%,  generally 
in  two  stages.  Senior  reporters 
will  receive  $177.50  in  the  last 
month  of  the  contract.  They  will 
climb  immediately  to  $161.05 
from  $147.75,  and  will  rise  to 
$172.35  next  Sept.  1.  Highest 
increase  will  be  for  classified 
advertising  salesmen,  from 
$116.75  to  $162.  Circulation  dis¬ 
trict  advisers  rise  to  $172  from 
$136.25. 

A  company  spokesman  said 
the  contract  provides  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9%  on  all  salaries 
above  $140  a  week,  effective 
July  1  last,  plus  another  7%  on 
Sept.  1,  1968. 

Among  the  guild’s  original 
demands  was  a  reporter-mini¬ 
mum  of  $200  a  week. 


Printers  Balk 


Attempts  to  print  abbreviated 
editions  of  both  newspapers 
were  balked  during  the  three- 
day  stiike  by  printers  who  re¬ 
fused  to  handle  copy  prepared 
by  non-union  personnel.  Three 
weeks  ago.  Pacific  Press  reached 
agreements  with  two  of  its  me¬ 
chanical  unions.  These  contracts 
are  awaiting  membership  ratifi¬ 
cation. 
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Higher  Postal  Rates 
Effective  January  7 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

Eight  months  and  seven  days 
after  it  was  introduced,  Con¬ 
gress  completed  action  (Dec. 
12)  and  sent  to  the  White  House 
a  bill  which  will  require  that, 
after  January  7,  1968,  every 
person  who  uses  the  United 
States  mails  will  pay  more  for 
the  privilege. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
will  receive  additional  revenue 
amounting  to  approximately 
$890  million  in  the  first  year  and 
rising,  because  of  graduated 
scales  in  some  categories,  to 
approximately  $917  million  in 
1970. 

The  bill,  introduced  on  April 
5,  is  known  as  the  Postal  Reve¬ 
nue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967.  Its  passage  gave  two  mil¬ 
lion  federal  civilian  employes, 
including  postoffice  workers,  pay 
increases  that  eventually  will 
cost  $2,700,000,000  a  year. 

Postoffice  patrons  who  will 
pay  the  largest  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  are  those  who  mail 
first  class  letters  and  airmail. 
During  Senate  debate  on  the 
bill,  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  increased  first  class 
rates  would  produce  additional 
revenue  of  $518  million.  Airmail 
and  airmail  parcel  post.  Senator 
Monroney  estimated,  would  pro¬ 
duce  $49.7  million  in  additional 
revenue. 

Rates  on  first  class  mail  go 
from  5  cents  to  6  cents  per 
ounce  on  letters,  from  4  cents 
to  5  cents  on  postcards,  and 
from  8  cents  to  10  cents  on  air¬ 
mail. 

Next  to  first  class  mail,  the 
burden  will  fall  heaviest  upon 
users  of  second  and  third  class 
mail.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
and  related  publications  are  the 
principal  users  of  second  class 
mail  and,  according  to  Senator 
Monroney’s  figures,  they  will 
pay  a  total  of  $33.6  million  in 
added  revenue.  Direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  the  principal  users 
of  third  class  mail,  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  increased  revenue  for  that 
category  is  $204.7  million. 

The  Lightest  Burden 

So-called  “in  county”  rates, 
applying  to  mailings  within  the 
county  of  publication,  consti¬ 
tute  a  major  segment  of  second 
class  mailings.  The  present  rate 
per  pound  is  1.25  cents.  Under 
the  bill  the  rates  will  be  1.3 


cents  beginning  Jan.  7,  1968 — 
1.4  cents  beginning  Jan.  1,  1969 
— ^and  1.5  cents  on  Jan.  1,  1970 
and  thereafter. 

Small  newspapers,  dailies  and 
weeklies,  are  large  users  of  “in 
county”  mailing  privileges.  Dur¬ 
ing  debate  on  the  bill  Senator 
Monroney  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  type  of  pub¬ 
lications. 

“It  is  important  to  have  small¬ 
town  newspapers,”  he  said. 
“They  chronicle  the  news  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  of  the 
great  Miami  newspapers.  This 
is  journalism  at  the  grass  roots, 
and  it  is  essential  that  we  keep 
it  alive.” 

It  was  to  impose  the  lightest 
possible  burden  upon  smaller 
papers.  Senator  Monroney  said, 
that  the  lowest  cost  coverage 
was  provided  for  the  “in  coun¬ 
ty”  classification  of  any  cate¬ 
gory  affected  by  the  increased 
rates. 

“As  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  as  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,”  said  Senator  Monroney, 
who  is  from  Oklahoma,  “I  know 
almost  every  editor  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  including  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  smallest  in-county 
newspaper.  I  know  that  they 
are  well  pleased  with  the  rates 
that  are  provided  for  all  types 
of  second  class  mail,  including 
the  largest  matter.” 

Rates  on  Advertising  Portion 

Outside  county  rates  are  com¬ 
puted  on  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  content  of  the  publications. 
The  pound  rate  for  editorial  con¬ 
tent  is  now  2.8  cents.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  to  3  cents,  Jan.  7,  to  3.2 
cents  Jan.  1,  1969,  and  to  3.4 
cents,  Jan.  1,  1970. 

The  rates  for  advertising  con¬ 
tent  are  graduated  according  to 
eight  zones.  Stai’ting  with  zones 
1  and  2,  the  present  rate  of  4.2 
cents  per  pound  will  advance  to 
4.6  cents  Jan.  7,  4.9  cents  Jan. 
1,  1969  and  5.2  cents,  Jan.  1, 
1970  and  ascend  gradually,  zone 
by  zone  to  zone  8,  where  they 
will  go  from  the  present  rate 
of  14  cents  per  pound  to  15 
cents,  Jan.  7,  16  cents.  Jan.  1, 
1969,  and  17  cents  Jan.  1,  1970. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  higher 
rates  on  advertising  in  outside 
county  mailings  will  yield  $26.1 
million  in  additional  revenue. 
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How  Postal 

Rates  for  Papers 

Will  Rise 

Rate  per  pound: 
Advertising  portion: 

Now 

(In  cents) 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Zones  1  and  2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.0 

5.2 

Zone  3 

5.2 

5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

Zone  4 

7.2 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

Zone  5 

9.2 

9.9 

10.5 

II. 1 

Zone  6 

11.2 

12.0 

12.8 

13.6 

Zone  7 

12.0 

12.8 

13.7 

14.5 

Zone  8 

14.0 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

Nonadvertising  portion 

2.8 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

Minimum  charge  per  piece 

1.0 

l.l 

1.2 

1.3 

In-county 

1.25 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

Users  of  bulk  mail  were  not 
pleased  with  the  provisions  of 
the  postal  rate  bill.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  direct  mail  advertisers 
were  active  in  opposing  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  and  incurred  the 
ire  of  Senator  Monroney  and 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Blame  for  the  imposition  of 
heavy  increases  on  third  class 
mail  was  placed  on  newspapers 
by  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association. 

The  association’s  news  letter 
advised  members  that  “Con¬ 
gressional  conferees  who  were 
sympathetic  to  third  class  equity 
collapsed  in  confusion  amidst  a 
final  flurry  of  editorials,  ‘news’ 
reports  and  another  ugly  Her- 
block  cartoon  in  Washington 
newspapers.” 

Many  newspaper  reports  re¬ 
ferring  to  third  class  mail  as 
“junk  mail”  appeared  around 
the  country  during  hearings  on 
the  postal  bill,  DMA  complained. 

Tliird  (Jass  Boogied 

The  third  class  rate  for  single 
piece  mailings  is  4  cents  for  the 
first  two  ounces.  This  will  go 
up  to  6  cents  on  Jan.  7,  and 
continue  at  that  rate  until  Jan. 
1,  1970  and  thereafter. 

The  third  class  bulk  rate  is 
now  18  cents  per  pound  for  cir¬ 
culars,  etc.  It  will  be  increased 
to  22  cents  per  pound.  The  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  bulk  mailings  of 
books,  catalogs,  etc.,  is  12  cents 
per  pound  and  this  will  increase 
to  16  cents.  The  estimated  in¬ 
creased  revenue  frorrj  these  two 
categories  is  $154  million.  Per¬ 
centagewise,  this  is  the  largest 
cost  coverage  except  for  first 
class  mail. 

Two  provisions  applicable  to 
bulk  mailings  that  were  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  by  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  eliminated  from 
the  bill  as  finally  passed.  One 
was  a  provision  that  would  have 
imposed  higher  third  class  rates 
on  advertising  supplements  con¬ 
tained  in  publications  mailed 
second  class  and  the  other  was 
an  amendment,  passed  by  the 
House  but  eliminated  by  the 
Senate,  which  would  have  placed 
a  3/10  of  a  cent  surcharge  on 
publications  mailing  more  than 
500,000  copies. 


The  Senate  committee,  while 
voting  to  delete  the  supplement 
amendment,  called  attention  to 
reported  “abuses  occurring  in 
this  area.”  Also,  it  stated,  the 
Post  Office  Department  should 
review  existing  regulations  and 
determine  whether  its  enforce¬ 
ment  procedures  are  adequate. 

The  committee  said  in  its  re¬ 
port  that  it  “strongly  believes 
that  this  area  should  be  policed 
vigorously  by  the  Department 
and  expects  the  Department  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  do  so.” 

In  many  communities  the  local 
postmasters  have  already  begun 
to  bill  newspapers  for  back  post¬ 
age  on  preprinted  inserts  that 
lack  the  required  “Supplement 
to  name  of  paper”  information 
on  the  front  page.  In  this  case 
they  are  subject  to  the  third 
class  rate. 

Rates  for  controlled-circula- 
tion  have  been  set  at  14^  per 
pound  in  1968,  14.5<  in  1969  and 
15<  in  1970,  with  a  minimum  of 
1.9<  per  piece  in  1968,  2.9<  in 
1969  and  3.8f  in  1970.  Currently 
the  minimum  is  It  per  piece, 
which  has  been  favorable  to 
shopping  guides. 

• 

Walker  Plea  Fails 

Austin,  Texas 

An  attempt  by  former  Major 
General  Edwin  Walker  to  win 
a  new  trial  of  his  unsuccessful 
libel  suit  against  the  Associated 
Press  has  failed. 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
jected  Wednesday  (Dec.  13.) 
Walker’s  plea  for  a  new  trial 
and  ordered  him  to  reimburse 
the  AP  for  court  costs.  The  suit 
stemmed  from  wire  service  re¬ 
ports  describing  Walker’s  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  University  of 
Mississippi  campus  when  James 
H.  Meredith,  a  Negro,  enrolled 
there  as  a  student. 

Walker  won  a  $500,000  judg¬ 
ment  against  AP,  but  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reversed  it. 

• 

Longing  for  Work 

Classified  advertisement  in 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post:  Frustrated  musician  will 
do  any  kind  of  job  not  requiring 
short  haircut. 
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BRUSH-MOORE  PLRCHASE 

Thomson  Must  Sell 
Interest  in  Alliance 


Thomson  Newspapers  has 
agreed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  dispose  of  its  85% 
interest  in  the  Alliance  (Ohio) 
Review  within  12  months. 

The  Alliance  Review  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
early  in  1967. 

On  December  11  Thomson 
Newspapers  acquired  the  12 
daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers 
published  by  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  in  Ohio,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  The  transaction 
involved  $72  million. 

One  of  these  newspapers,  the 
Canton  Repository,  is  published 
in  Stark  County,  Ohio.  The  dis¬ 
posal  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
of  its  interest  in  the  Alliance 
Review  will  eliminate  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  lessening  of  competi¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  acquisition.  Alliance  also 
is  in  Stark  County. 

On  completion  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  the  Alliance  Review,  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  will  publish  68 
daily  and  19  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

No  EfTect  on  Growth  Flans 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
Limited,  said,  “The  Alliance- 
Canton  situation  is  the  only  as¬ 
pect  of  Thomson  Newspapers’ 
acquisition  of  Brush-Moore  to  be 
questioned  by  the  United  States 
Justice  Department.  While  we 
are  reluctant  to  dispose  of  our 
interest  in  Alliance,  we  feel  it 
is  important  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Department  in  this 
regard.  This  development  wdll 
have  no  effect  upon  our  future 
growth  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  Justice  Department  filed 
a  civil  antitrust  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Cleveland  on 
Dec.  8,  challenging  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Thomson  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  newspaper  group.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  a  consent  judgment 
was  filed,  terminating  the  anti¬ 
trust  action,  but  requiring 
Thomson  to  dispose  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  Review. 

There  are  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Stark  County.  The 
largest  is  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  circulation  72,852,  and  the 
Alliance  Review,  circulation  15,- 
075,  ranks  third.  In  second  place 
is  the  Massillon  Independent 
with  17,956  circulation. 


Common  ownership  of  two  of 
those  dailies,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  asserted,  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  upon  competi¬ 
tion  in  Stark  County. 

The  consent  decree  stipulates 
that  Thomson  must  sell  the  Al¬ 
liance  paper  to  someone  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  federal  district 
court. 

Thomson  purchased  the  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  the  Review  on 
March  1  from  the  heirs  of 
Frank  A.  Hoiles,  who  acquired 
the  paper  in  1894  and  died  in 
1936.  The  transaction  did  not 
include  a  one-sixth  interest 
owTied  by  the  Review’s  present 
publisher,  Donald  A.  Peterson. 

Personnel  changes  at  the  Can¬ 
ton  Repository  were  announced 
this  week  by  G.  Gordon  Strong, 
president  and  publisher  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 

Vic  Merson,  business  manager 
of  the  Repository  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  retired  after  42 
years  on  the  Canton  newspaper 
scene. 

Harold  D.  Wise,  circulation 
manager  and  assistant  business 
manager,  was  advanced  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  started  with 
the  Repository  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  in  1937.  ' 

Gerald  I.  Walworth,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  classified 
ad  salesman  for  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  Daily  News  and  joined 
the  Repository  in  1935,  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  retail  ad  manager 
to  advertising  director. 

Other  appointments  (all  pro¬ 
motions)  were: 

Robert  E.  Carmany,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Maurice  C.  Kime,  circulation 
manager. 

Ralph  E.  Ury,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

John  J.  Rinehart,  suburban 
circulation  manager. 

• 

Libel  Suit  Quashed 

Washington 

District  Judge  George  L.  Hart 
Jr.  applied  the  “Times  rule”  and 
dismissed  a  libel  claim  for  $150,- 
000  which  a  former  policeman 
filed  against  the  Washington 
Post  Co.  The  judge  held  that 
the  Post's  story  about  a  grand 
larceny  indictment  returned 
against  the  plaintiff  was  a  rea¬ 
sonably  fair  report  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  further,  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  plaintiff  in  his 
official  duties. 


Francis  Cox 


Andrew  Fisher  Ivan  Veit 


New  York  Times  Realigns 
Management  for  Expansion 


A  realignment  of  management 
responsibilities  at  the  New  York 
Times  w’as  announced  (Decem¬ 
ber  11)  by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher. 

Francis  A.  Cox,  who  had  been 
secretary-treasurer,  becomes 
vicepresident  with  jurisdiction 
over  accounting,  finance,  budget 
and  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Andrew  Fisher,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  takes  general  charge  of 
newspaper  operating  depart¬ 
ments,  including  advertising, 
circulation,  production  and  re¬ 
lated  service  departments. 

Ivan  Veit,  a  vicepresident,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  company’s 
development  and  acquisition 
programs  and  continues  in 
charge  of  promotion,  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  and 
WQXR-AM  and  WQXR-FM, 
the  Times’  radio  stations. 

The  development  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  York  Times 
Index  and  Microfilm  and  other 
library  services,  which  are  ex¬ 
panding  in  the  information  and 
information  retrieval  fields,  and 
the  book  and  educational  divi¬ 
sion,  which  is  expanding  in  the 
field  of  educational  materials. 

Sulzberger  explained  that, 
“For  some  time  we  have  been 
considering  changes  in  the  man¬ 
agement  structure  of  the  New 
York  Times  which  would  enable 
us  to  meet  most  effectively  the 
problems  created  by  our  rapid 
growth  in  the  past  few  years. 

“The  decision  of  two  of  our 
valued  senior  executives,  Joseph 
Alduino  and  Monroe  Green,  to 
retire  makes  the  need  for  re¬ 
alignment  of  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities  all  the  more 
urgent.” 

Alduino  will  retire  as  con¬ 
troller  on  March  1.  He  will  be 
succeeded  on  February  1  by  John 
McCabe,  now  assistant  con¬ 
troller. 

Green  will  continue  as  a  vice- 
president  until  April  1. 

C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  who  has 
been  general  director  of  person¬ 
nel  and  industrial  relations,  suc¬ 


ceeds  Cox  is  secretary  and  Ralph 
Bowman  moves  up  from  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  to  treasurer. 

John  Mortimer,  director  of 
industrial  relations,  succeeds 
Hulsart,  and  John  Pomfret 
takes  over  Mortimer’s  post. 

James  Goodale,  general  at¬ 
torney,  becomes  general  counsel. 

Thomas  Campion  becomes 
operations  director  in  general 
charge  of  production,  engineer¬ 
ing,  general  services  and  com¬ 
munications  departments. 

Walter  Mattson  becomes  pro¬ 
duction  director  in  charge  of  all 
manufacturing  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  production 
and  publication. 

Andrew  Ragona  remains  in 
direct  charge  of  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  and  publication  and  as¬ 
sumes  charge  of  gravure  opera¬ 
tions. 

Turner  Catledge,  executive 
editor,  remains  in  charge  of  the 
news,  Sunday  and  general  art 
departments,  and  John  B.  Oakes 
continues  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

• 

WPA  Manager  Named 

Newly-elected  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wyoming  Press  As¬ 
sociation  is  Nancy  Shelton,  wife 
of  Vern  Shelton,  former  man¬ 
aging-editor  of  the  Laramie 
Boomerang  and  currently  Publi¬ 
cations  Editor  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Shelton  will 
assume  her  duties  in  July,  1968, 
when  Wallace  R.  Biggs,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Wyoming 
Press  Association  since  1951,  will 
resign  his  duties. 

HT  Building  Sold 

Group  Health  Insurance  Inc. 
has  purchased  the  former  home 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
at  230  West  41st  Street  in  a 
$4-million  transaction.  The  pur¬ 
chase  from  a  realty  company 
headed  by  John  Hay  Whitney 
included  the  20-story  main  plant 
and  office  building  and  two  ad¬ 
joining  six-story  and  seven-story 
structures. 
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Ed  Sullivan  Theater  Honors  News-Showman 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Ed  Sullivan 


Mrs.  Mary  King  Patterson, 
widow  of  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son,  founder  of  the  News. 

Enters  Show  Business 

After  shifting  from  sports  re¬ 
porting  to  writing  a  Broadway 
column,  Sullivan  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  show  business 
personalities  and  in  the  early 
1930s  he  entered  the  field  as  a 
sideline  to  his  newspaper  work, 
acting  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  benefit  shows  and  branching 
out  into  vaudeville  and  radio. 
His  “Dawn  Patrol”  stage  troupe 
played  across  the  country  and 
starred  vaudeville  and  nightclub 
performers.  On  his  CBS  radio 
show,  “Broadway’s  Greatest 
Thrills,”  which  began  in  1932, 
Sullivan  presented  such  notables 
as  Jack  Benny,  Irving  Berlin, 
George  M.  Cohan,  Jimmy 
Durante,  Frances  Langford, 
Gertrude  Niesen  and  Florence 
Ziegrfeld  in  their  debuts  on  the 
air. 

Another  CBS  radio  show,  “Ed 
Sullivan  Entertains,”  which 
originated  at  New  York’s  21 
Club,  was  on  the  air  from  1943 
to  1945. 

23,000  Performers 

Sullivan’s  tv  program,  on 
which  he  has  introduced  25,000 
performers,  has  won  two  Pea- 
bodys  and  an  award  from  the 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

So  avidly  does  Sullivan  seek 
current  newsmakers  that  it  has 
been  said  that  if  someone  swam 
the  English  Channel  on  any 
given  Sunday  afternoon  he’d 
take  a  bow  on  the  Sullivan  show 
that  night  as  soon  as  he  was 
dried  off. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  is  the  former 
Sylvia  Weinstein.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Betty,  is  the  wife  of  Bob 
Precht,  producer  of  “The  Ed 
Sullivan  Show.” 


How  Fourth  Estate 
Colleagues  See 
A  Star  of  Tv 


Ed  Sullivan,  by  Mort  Walker  Ed  Sullivan,  by  John  Fiichetti 
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Ed  Sullivan,  by  Milton  Caniff 


‘THE  MANHATTAN  BLUES’ 


Commuters  Listless 
About  Evening  Paper 


By  Tony  Brenna 

To  the  casual  observer  it’s 
impressive  to  see  the  piles  of 
newspapers  stacked  high  on 
newsstands  -serving  Manhattan 
commuter  terminals. 

From  approximately  4:45 
until  6:00  p.m.  on  a  normal  busi¬ 
ness  day,  the  rush  is  on,  a  flood 
of  prime  circulation  potential 
pouring  out  of  offices  and  stores 
onto  buses,  trains  and  ferries. 

Circulators  seeking  to  tap  the 
rich  vein  face  a  tempting  but 
notoriously  difficult  target  group. 

New  York  City  commuters — 
pressured  during  the  daytime, 
pushed  and  shoved  in  the  eve¬ 
ning — appear  to  be  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  indifferent  to  news¬ 
papers.  Somewhere  near  4  mil¬ 
lion  persons  travel  to  and  from 
Manhattan  business  districts 
every  day  using  all  forms  of 
transportation.  Yet  total  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  circulation  is 
below  1  million. 

Newsstand  dealers  are  in  the 
front  line  of  the  chorus  singing 
the  Manhattan  Blues,  newspaper 
industry  version.  No  other  city 
offered  so  much,  had  so  many 
newspapers,  or  has  seen  so  much 
morning  and  evening  circulation 
melt  away.  “Over  a  million  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  readers  have 
been  lost  in  the  last  10  years,” 
they  sigh. 

To  the  industry  all  this  is  well 
known  history.  To  the  public  it’s 
inexplicable.  To  the  dealers  it’s 
a  big  cash  loss  which  shows  few 
signs  of  being  recouped  at  the 
present  time. 

These  were  impressions  gained 
during  a  midweek  study  of  the 
homegoing  Manhattan  crowd. 

l.jile  l)i»>iribution 

The  New  York  Post,  alone  in 
the  evening  field  since  the  death 
of  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
and  two  p.m.’s  that  merged  into 
it,  is  the  subject  of  disgruntled 
comment  from  newsstand  dealers 
at  major  locations  because  it 
“just  doesn’t  make  the  scene” 
with  editions  that  have  stock 
market  closing  prices. 

Nevertheless,  production  and 
traffic  snarls  have  not  stopped 
Post  progress.  Circulation  has 
climbed  from  400,000  to  over 
700,000  since  March  when  the 
WJT  folded.  Frequently,  with 
the  use  of  the  former  Journal 
American  plant,  the  tabloid  ex¬ 
ceeds  100  pages. 

We  stood  at  the  Grand  Central 


Station  entrance  on  Lexington 
Avenue  and  watched.  It  was 
5  p.m.  and  the  rush  for  West¬ 
chester  and  Connecticut  suburbs 
was  building  up.  Some  com¬ 
muters  grabbed  the  Post  without 
regard  for  edition.  Many  got 
one  with  1 :30  market  prices.  A 
few'  paused,  scanned  the  heaps 
of  papers  for  the  Market  Final 
emblem,  then  not  seeing  it  hur¬ 
ried  on.  Others  snapped  a  curt 
“Gotta  Final?”  Given  a  gruff 
“no,”  they  faded  paperless  into 
the  train  shed.  Copies  of  that 
morning’s  New  York  Times 
w'ere  still  under  the  arms  of 
dozens  of  people. 

When  ‘A  (>ood  .Show’  C^ounled 

We  shivered  but  the  w'eathered 
newsdealer,  wearing  an  apron 
w'hich  promoted  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine,  grew  more  cheerful  (and 
talkative)  as  the  dimes  flow’ed 
in.  Nearly  70,  he’d  known  days 
when  there  w’ere  so  many  com¬ 
peting  titles  in  the  Manhattan 
evening  field  that  strong-arm 
men  went  to  work  for  circulation 
departments  using  “brass- 
knuckles”  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  operation.  At  that  time 
you  had  to  get  a  good  show  on 
the  stands. 

“Look  at  it  now’,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “There’s  absolutely  no 
competition,  therefore  no  in¬ 
centive.  Man,  I’m  glad  we  still 
have  the  Post,  but  too  many 
people  just  don’t  like  the  new’s- 
paper  because  of  ideas  about  its 
ethnic  pitch.  Then  if  it  only  got 
here  on  time  with  the  market 
listings,  these  guys  (he  indi¬ 
cated  the  business  types  hurry¬ 
ing  past)  wouldn’t  give  a  damn 
what  else  was  in  the  paper  .  .  .” 

According  to  this  dealer — and 
a  number  of  others  subsequently 
spoken  with — Manhattan’s  last 
surviving  evening  paper  just 
could  not  mat  '  the  distributive 
performance  of  its  dead  competi¬ 
tors.  The  old  World  Telegram  & 
Sun  market  final  edition  sold 
between  160,000  and  175,000 
daily.  The  former  WJT  sold  be¬ 
tween  280,000  and  290,000 
“finals.” 

The  Telegram  fought  daily 
with  the  Journal-American  to 
be  on  sale  with  its  Market  Final 
edition  between  4:30  and  4:45, 
the  primary  coverage  points 
being  Grand  Central,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station,  the  Port  Author¬ 
ity  Bus  terminal,  and  Wall 
Street. 


Westchester  commuter  ponders  her  selection. 


“If  only  we  got  the  Post  at 
5:30,”  the  dealer  complained. 
“We’d  sell  hundreds  more 
here  ,  .  .”  The  story  was  more 
or  less  the  same  all  over  town, 
the  final  edition  sometimes  did 
not  come  up  until  after  6:15. 
The  edition  w’ith  full  racing  re¬ 
sults  sometimes  did  not  make  it 
until  7  p.m.,  or  later. 

Suburban  Papers 

What  alternatives  are  left? 

On  Grand  Central  stands  were 
copies  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  the  White  Plains 
Reporter  Dispatch  and  the 
Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  from 
the  Gannett  Group  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  Only  the  Post 
and  the  New’s  carried  any  stock 
tables. 

We  took  the  subway  to  the 
Port  Authority  Terminal.  In 
that  short  ride  it  w’as  clear  very 
few’  people  were  reading  new’s- 
papers — at  least,  not  new’s- 
papers  published  in  New’  York 
City.  They  just  sat  there  staring 
stonily  ahead.  Once  up  in  the 
busy  bus  terminal,  new’sstands 
looked  fine,  huge  heaps  of  new’s- 
papers  there  to  be  sold  to  the 
homegoing  New  Jersey  com¬ 
muters  and  the  thousands  of 
long-distance  bus  travelers  using 
the  terminal. 

Well  displayed  were  the  As- 
hury  Park  Press,  Jersey  Journal, 
Newark  News,  Bergen  Record, 
Passaic-Clifton  Herald-News, 
and  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  At 
the  terminal  three  papers  car¬ 
ried  stock  listings:  the  Post, 
Bergen  Record,  and  Newark 
New’S. 

The  Post  clearly  outsold  all 
other  papers.  The  Jersey  papers, 
it  seemed  from  subsequent  con¬ 
versations  with  CMs,  enjoyed  the 
prestige  of  the  Manhattan  dis¬ 
play  as  well  as  viewing  such 
distribution  as  a  service  to 
readers. 

Edw’ard  L.  Bennett,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Record 


from  Hackensack,  indicated  that 
supplying  a  stock  market  “final” 
to  Manhattan  w’as  a  difficult  and, 
sometimes,  precarious  business. 
“If  we  don’t  get  any  problems, 
we  get  to  the  commuter  termi¬ 
nals  by  about  5 :07  p.m.,”  he  said, 
“but  if  the  press  run  is  late,  or 
the  traffic  on  the  turnpike  is 
heavy,  or  the  truck  breaks  down, 
w’e  miss  a  goodly  part  of  our 
potential  sale.” 

Bennett  said  the  Record  with 
70  to  80  percent  coverage  in 
Bergen  County  (most  of  it  via 
home  delivery)  had  benefited 
locally  by  the  addition  of  a  stock 
market  final,  but  Manhattan 
circulation  was  “not  particularly 
appealing.”  The  Record  sold  750 
copies  to  returning  Jersey  com¬ 
muters  at  an  outlet  near  the 
George  Washington  bridge.  At 
the  bus  terminal  the  paper  sold 
between  1,300  and  1,500  copies 
daily. 

Stock  Listings  Are  Costly 

Initially,  the  Record  sought  to 
build  up  circulation  in  the  Wall 
Street  area,  “but  sales  didn’t 
warrant  the  expense  so  we  dis¬ 
continued  that  operation,”  Ben¬ 
nett  said. 

The  Newark  News  has  a 
somewhat  w’ider  pattern  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  market  final  edi¬ 
tion  than  the  Record.  However, 
New’s  executives  are  keener  to 
develop  sales  for  their  Market 
Final  in  their  ow’n  circulation 
area  than  in  Manhattan.  They, 
too,  are  offering  the  final  edition 
more  as  a  service  to  readers  who 
w’ork  in  New  York,  than  in  an 
attempt  to  exploit  the  gap  left 
by  the  previous  papers. 

Donald  Robertson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  explained  that 
his  paper — on  sale  at  the  Port 
Authority  Bus  station  and  the 
Hudson  Tubes  stations — had  ex¬ 
perimented  with  increased  de¬ 
liveries  to  outlets  following  the 
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A  long  reach  for  Manhaffan's  only  evening  paper. 


death  of  the  WJT.  “It  did  not 
work,”  he  said.  “We’re  a  strong 
family  newspaper  and  we  pick 
up  some  circulation  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  points  but  the  picture’s 
the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
years.” 

Would  the  Journal  consider 
adding  stock  market  listings? 

“I  doubt  it  very  much,”  he 
replied.  “We  don’t  appeal  to  the 
stock  market  crowd.  Anyway, 
stock  market  listings  have  been 
instrumental  in  putting  a  couple 
of  Manhattan  papers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  so  why  should  we  run  the 
risks  involved?” 

Steven  E.  Lovas,  circulation 
director  of  the  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  agreed 
that  distribution  at  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station  w'as  selling  papers 
(between  1100  to  1200  daily) 
but  he  was  not  too  sure  that  it 
was  “plus  circulation.” 

Long  Island  evening  news¬ 
papers,  mainly  home-delivered, 
are  on  sale  at  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 


tion.  The  Long  Island  Press, 
which  does  not  carry  stock 
tables,  continues  to  grow  locally 
but  has  little  ambition  when  it 
comes  to  Manhattan  circulation. 
Newsday,  still  farther  out  on  the 
Island,  also  continues  to  grow 
but  sales  in  New  York  City  are 
on  a  token  basis. 

Similarly,  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  continues  to  grow'  as 
its  community  develops.  Home¬ 
going  commuters  pick  up  the 
Advance  or  the  Post  on  the  ferry 
each  night  whereas  in  the  recent 
past  they  would  have  had  a 
choice  of  three  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Local  advertisers  are  a  big 
part  of  the  “let’s  leave  Man¬ 
hattan  alone”  school.  Merchants 
don’t  object  to  circulation  which 
picks  up  the  commuter  return¬ 
ing  to  “his  own  market.”  Any¬ 
thing  else  they  consider  waste. 

New  York  City  new'spaper  dis¬ 
tributors  appear  unimpressed 
with  results  achieved  by  “out 


'I'll  take  this  magazine.' 


of  town  papers.”  Bernard  Brod¬ 
sky,  president  of  Garfield  News 
Co.,  said  he  thought  the  sales  of 
these  papers  were  up  since  the 
demise  of  the  WJT,  but  he 
couldn’t  give  details  because, 
“we  just  don’t  try  to  analyze  the 
difference.” 

Did  he  think  the  various 
papers  coming  into  the  city  had 
changed,  improved  in  any  way 
to  increase  their  appeal? 

“I  really  don’t  know'.  I  don’t 
read  them,”  he  replied. 

At  the  Union  New's  Co.,  Vince 
Mineo,  in  charge  of  the  new's- 
paper  department,  reported  in¬ 
creased  sales  for  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  in  the  mornings, 
and  the  tw'o  Jersey  evening 
papers  carrying  market  listings, 
but  noted,  “none  of  this  w'ill  ever 


make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
former  papers.” 

Any  new  paper  launched  in 
Manhattan  would  have  to  make 
an  impact  in  the  suburbs,  to  gain 
circulation  in  areas  where  the 
local  daily  or  evening  has  satu¬ 
ration  coverage  via  home  de¬ 
livery  of  most  of  the  people  who 
work  daily  in  the  City.  Such  a 
newspaper  faces  tremendous 
problems  of  styling  and  editorial 
appeal. 

The  New  York  Times  manage¬ 
ment  recently  decided  that  to 
enter  the  evening  field  against 
such  odds  would  be  hazardous. 
The  owners  of  the  New  York 
News  say  they  haven’t  come  to 
a  final  decision  yet  on  whether  to 
tap  the  afternoon  field. 

New'sstand  dealers  may  be 
singing  the  Manhattan  Blues 
for  a  long  time. 


Publisher  Feted 

Welland,  Ont. 

Henry  J.  Foster,  publisher  of 
the  Evening  Tribune  who  ob¬ 
served  his  80th  birthday  last 
July,  was  honored  Dec.  *7  at  a 
dinner  marking  his  60th  year  as 
a  new'spaperman.  Foster,  a 
director  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  came  to  Welland  in  1926 
from  the  Galt  Reporter  where  he 
had  supervised  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  business  office  in  a 
career  that  began  in  1908.  He  is 
a  native  of  Derby,  England. 


Iht  subway  at  4:45  p.m.  .  .  .  thay  sit  and  stara,  or  talk,  or  knit  or  mayba  read  a  nawspapar.  (Photos  by  Branna). 
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Editorial  Director 

Arnold  Ehrlich  is  returning 
Jan.  2  to  Holiday  magazine  in 
the  new  position  of  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Caskie  Stinnett,  editor 
of  the  Curtis  publication,  an¬ 
nounced.  A  Holiday  editorial 
staffer  from  1956  to  1963,  Ehr¬ 
lich  has  been  with  Venture  mag- 
agine  in  the  Cowles  organization 
for  the  past  three  years  as 
articles  editor. 
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EYE  ON  ADV  ERTISING 


Account  Like  Anacin 
Can  Be  A  Headache 


By  Tony  Brenna 

There  were  mixed  emotions 
along  Madison  Avenue  w’hen  it 
was  learned  this  week  that 
American  Home  Products  was 
assigning  Anacin,  its  most 
heavily  advertised  brand,  to  a 
house  agency — John  F.  Murray 
Advertising  (which  already  had 
print  placements). 

Anacin  was  one  of  seven 
brands  all  belonging  to  the 
same  client  dumped  last  month 
by  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  and  said  to 
represent  $20  million  in  billings 
annually.  AHP,  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  among  the  most 
demanding  of  advertisers,  still 
represents  a  glittering  prize  to 
agencies  more  mindful  of  build¬ 
ing  billings  than  worrying  about 
new  client  headaches. 

This  year,  three  agencies — J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Bates  and 
Compton — resigned  AHP  busi¬ 
ness.  Thus  it  was  that  while 
new-business  getters  were  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  Anacin  deci¬ 
sion,  account  g^oup  heads  in 
shops  seeking  the  $6  million 
roster  addition  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  However,  pitching 
continues  for  the  remaining 
AHP  brands  still  not  assigned. 


AIDING  THE  CRITICS 

Looking  to  the  wider  scene, 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  has 
seen  advertising  credibility  take 
some  bad  knocks,  particularly 
in  the  New  York  area.  Rhein- 
gold,  a  leading  brewer,  found 
itself  on  the  end  of  a  suit — filed 
at  the  request  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration — alleging 
that  promotion  for  Gablinger’s 
beer  implied  that  it  was  a 
weight-r^ucing  beverage. 
Theodore  Rosenak,  boss  of 
Rheingold,  promptly  denied  that 
the  millions  spent  on  promotion 
suggested  that  the  “no  avail¬ 
able  carbohydrate”  beer  had 
ever  claimed  to  be  a  way  out 
for  w^eight  watchers  who  like 
their  beer. 

Anyway,  Rheingold  is  drop¬ 
ping  the  tv  commercial  which 
showed  a  slice  of  bread  in  a 
stein  of  beer  and  then  went  on 
to  suggest  that  you  didn’t  get 
this  in  the  advertised  product. 
The  suit  also  alleged  Gablinger 
labeling  had  a  weight-control 
implication.  According  to  Rose¬ 
nak,  it  had  been  decided  to 
change  the  labeling  before  the 
suit  was  brought.  The  new  ver¬ 


sion,  reportedly,  will  carry  the 
phrase  “Not  a  weight  reducing 
product”  and  wdll  delete  “no  fat 
and  0.25  per  cent  protein.” 
Rheingold,  which  has  wider 
problems  than  labeling  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  recently  moved  its  ac¬ 
count  from  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach  to  Grey  Advertising.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  was  not  a  result  of 
the  advertising  for  Gablinger, 
but  a  consequence  of  the  client’s 
corporate  difficulties  involving 
changes  in  profit  and  marked 
ing  spheres. 

In  another  development,  the 
sexy  voice  of  Hungarian  actress 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  will  no  longer  be 
heard  praising  the  work  of 
.4amco  transmission  specialists. 
In  a  series  of  tv  spots  she  got 
her  transmission  fixed  at  Aamco 
at  a  low,  low  price. 

New  York  Attorney  General 
Louis  Lefkowitz  obtained  a 
court  order  enjoining  10  Aamco- 
franchised  shops  from  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  in  running  their 
business.  Miss  Gabor,  meantime, 
has  entered  into  an  agreement 
in  which  she  promises  to  re¬ 
frain  from  representing  herself 
as  a  satisfied  customer.  Not  only 
are  a  lot  of  advertising  dollars 
wasted  in  the  latter  case,  but  the 
entire  image  of  advertising 
suffers. 

One  last  legalistic  word:  A 
Rochester,  N.Y.  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  has  filed 
a  $1  million  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  St.  Louis  against 
three  former  employes  who  al¬ 
legedly  opened  a  competing  of¬ 
fice  in  St.  Louis  in  violation  of 
their  individual  contracts. 

Storm  Advertising  Ck>.  of 
Rochester  alleges  that  they 
closed  the  St.  Louis  branch  Oct. 
30  and  opened  an  agency  of  their 
own.  It  also  charges  that  the 
defendants  conspired  to  deprive 
Storm  of  employes  and  clients. 


BURNED  OUT  BOYS 

In  New  York  there’s  a  vogue 
of  what’s  called  high  creativity. 
Brilliant  young  men  get  their 
training  at  the  big-name  agen¬ 
cies,  then  branch  out  on  their 
own  or  swap  jobs  for  salary 
increases. 

Such  characters  do  exist,  but 
they’re  in  the  minority.  Yet, 
currently,  the  public’s  being  fed 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


For  the  Record 


. ^By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. . . . . . . .  I 

Following  up  a  report  in  this  column  (Dec.  2)  that  International 
Correspondence  Schools  (Scranton,  Pa.)  was  examining  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  thought  of  switching  some  of  its  $1.3  million  maga¬ 
zine  ad  money  into  them  comes  this  note  from  ICS  advertising  di- 
rector  William  Taylor:  “My  thanks  for  your  help  over  the  phone— 
and  the  lovely  item  in  your  column.  Although  I  expect  the  latter 
will  result  in  a  gentle  deluge  of  space  reps  and  ad  agencies,  it’s  all 
for  a  good  cause.  Will  keep  you  abreast  of  our  progress  with  news¬ 
papers.  We  could  be  spending  heavily  in  the  medium  within  18 
months.”  Said  one  newspaper  ad  director:  “Reading  that  item  in 
your  column  more  than  paid  for  mv  20  years  of  subscriptions  to 
E&P!” 

“For  the  Record”  readers  also  caught  the  line  (May  20,  1967) 
about  the  Corning  Fiberglass  co-op  program  for  curtains  and 
draperies.  The  company  announced  this  week  the  program  has 
been  an  “overwhelming  success”  and  as  a  result  it  is  expanding 
the  plan  from  18  to  30  cities  in  1968.  In  the  first  four  months 
(July-October)  retail  ad  linage  reached  403,300  lines  within  the 
18  cities  and  retailers  admitted  sales  increases  of  from  20%  to 
400%.  The  new  program  goes  into  effect  on  January  1  and  ends 
June  30.  Ads  must  appear  in  daily  or  Sunday  papers  (same  as  last 
year)  with  at  least  100,000  paid  circulation.  The  cities  added  are: 
Seattle,  Denver,  San  Jose,  Portland,  Phoenix,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  San  Antonio,  Oklahoma  City,  New  Orleans,  Tampa, 
Louisville,  and  Birmingham.  From  the  1967  program  are;  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Detroit,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Kansas  City,  Houston,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Atlanta,  Miami, 
Memphis,  Richmond,  Jacksonville,  and  Charlotte. 

Two  Del  Monte  salesmen  were  awarded  two  tickets  each  to  a 
Broadway  show  plus  dinner  for  two  by  the  UNYT  dailies  for 
selling  the  most  cases  of  Del  Monte  Pineapple-Grapefruit  drink 
during  an  ad  campaign.  .  .  .Bozell  &  Jacobs  keeps  clients  informed 
with  a  house  organ,  called  Show  &  Tell  (hmm,  that  sounds  like  a 
game  they  play  in  kindergarten).  This  month’s  edition  discloses 
that  Morton  House  Kitchens’  1968  ad  plans  include  continuation 
of  newspaper  support;  that  Indiana  will  have  its  first  fall  tourist 
campaign  and  will  go  into  full-color  ads  for  the  first  time  ever  in 
regional  magazine  editions;  that  Public  Utilities  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  awarded  the  agency  three  first  places  for  its  newspaper 
ads  for  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation;  and  that  the  Gary- 
Hobart  Water  Corporation  will  run  a  print  campaign  to  do  some¬ 
thing  not  usually  done — sell  increased  use  of  water;.  .  .  Newsweek, 
one  of  the  few  magazines  to  have  a  good  year,  recorded  a  6.9%  ad 
revenue  gain — up  from  $43,545,000.  .  .  .General  Foods  is  using 
print  in  New  England  and  Midwest  to  introduce  a  frozen  orange 
juice  concentrate  made  from  Valencia  oranges.  .  . 

“With  a  continuation  of  the  current  pace,  the  median  income 
of  all  families  will  pass  the  $10,000  mark  by  1972,  and  this  group 
will  then  account  for  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  spending 
power,”  BBDO’s  supervisor  of  marketing  services,  Herbert  J. 
Weinberger,  predicts  in  the  third  quarter  1967  edition  of  “BBDO 
Business  Indicators,”  which  is  available  on  a  subscription  basis 
at  $5  per  year  from  the  agency  on  383  Madison  Avenue.  . . 

An  item  in  Shopping  Bag  Food  Stores’  newspaper  ads  caused 
grapefruit  sales  to  increase  by  900%.  The  40-unit  Southeni 
California  chain  offered  customers  the  chance  to  cram  as  many 
grapefruit  as  they  could  into  a  10-pound  bag  at  59^.  Over  the 
weekend,  the  chain  moved  more  than  3,000  cases  of  Arizona  grape¬ 
fruit.  Glen  Shoup,  produce  buyer,  told  Supermarket  News  that 
ordinarily  it  sells  from  300  to  350  cases  on  a  weekend.  The  copy 
in  the  ad  read:  “Bag  a  bargain!  Cram  ’em  in  the  tote  bag.  They’re 
yours  at  one  low  price.  Grapefruit.  All  you  can  put  into  our  home 
tote  bag  at  59^.  At  least  10.  Maybe  12,  13?”.  The  retail  price  was 
based  on  the  maximum  amount  of  merchandise  that  could  be 
placed  in  the  bag  without  cramming,  Shoup  said.  .  .Anthony  Jack- 
son  has  been  appointed  retail  sales  manager  of  Life  magazine.  In 
this  new  post,  Jackson  will  be  responsible  for  the  direction  and 
development  of  sales  to  retailers  and  dealers  organizations,  with 
the  exception  of  liquor  stores,  food  and  drug  chains. 
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Lukewarm  Reception 
For  Classified  Reps 


Bids  by  two  advertising 
agencies  to  act  indirectly  as 
publishers’  sales  representatives 
for  classified  advertising  have 
been  received  with  mild  interest 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Nationwide  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  Inc.  has  a  corporate  affiliate 
called  Classified!  U.S.A.,  and 
principals  in  Diener  &  Dorskind 
Inc.  have  formed  Classified  Con¬ 
sultants  Inc.  Both  of  the  parent 
agencies  specialize  in  help 
wanted  ad  accounts. 

In  a  checkup  this  week,  E&P 
was  unable  to  find  any  news¬ 
paper  firmly  committed  to  either 
of  the  agency  affiliates  for  rep¬ 
resentation.  However,  Theodore 
J.  Stepien,  president  of  Classi¬ 
fied!  U.S.A.,  said  he  had  10-20 
“real  good  prospects”  and  he 
expected  all  or  some  of  them  to 
sign  before  January  1. 

Charles  Loonier,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  World  Journal  Tribune,  is 
executive  vicepresident  of  Clas¬ 
sified  Consultants.  He  said  he 
has  not  obtained  any  agreements 
with  newspapers  to  which  he 
has  presented  the  idea. 

The  principal  objection  news¬ 
papers  have  to  retaining  either 
firm  is  their  association  with 
the  advertising  agency. 

2-End  Proposition 

As  one  classified  advertising 
manager  put  it: 

“All  in  all,  it  looks  like  these 
two  recruitment  agencies  are 
looking  for  a  way  to  skim  off 
both  ends — especially  the  No.  2 
papers  in  ynultiple  markets.  It’s 
difficult  to  see,  even  though  the 
representatives  claim  to  be  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  how  they  can  honestly 
serve  advertiser  client  and  news¬ 
paper  client  at  the  same  time  . . . 
and  how  they  could  call  on 
agencies  representing  other 
clients.  Also  it  could  cast  re¬ 
flection  on  newspaper  rates — 
knocking  off  extra  commissions 
and  retainers  for  national  re¬ 
cruitment  linage.” 

“My  feeling,”  said  this  CAM, 
“is  that  recruitment  advertisers 
use  certain  markets  only  when 
they  need  them  and  believe  the 
market  has  the  kind  of  person¬ 
nel  they  are  seeking.” 

The  general  feeling  of  news¬ 
paper  executives  whom  E&P  con¬ 
tacted  is  that  there  is  nothing 
^ng  with  having  a  rep  for  na¬ 
tional  classified  recruitment 
copy.  “In  fact  it  is  needed  and 
would  be  useful  to  newspaper 
and  advertiser,”  said  John 
Krentzlin,  local  advertising 


manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  “But  it  is  too  sticky 
for  an  agency  specializing  in 
recruitment  accounts  to  attempt 
to  be  reps  at  tbe  same  time.” 

Another  CAM  said:  “The 
regular  newspaper  reps  fall 
down  badly  on  soliciting  recruit¬ 
ment  copy.  They  are  not  set  for 
it,  not  used  to  it,  do  very  little 
of  it  and  aren’t  interested  in  it.” 

Competitor  Protests 

Also  arrayed  against  the  idea 
proposed  by  Nationwide  and 
D&D  agencies  was  tbe  Deutsch 
&  Shea  advertising  agency 
which  sent  out  letters  of  protest 
to  100  newspaper  publishers  and 
general  managers. 

Arnold  Deutsch,  in  his  letter, 
said  the  set-up  “appears  ques¬ 
tionable”  from  a  legal  stand¬ 
point.  He  did  not  elaborate. 

“I  am  shocked,”  he  wrote, 
“that  so-called  bona-fide  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  might  suggest 
such  an  irregular  arrangement. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
ANPA  and  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  feel  strongly  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  (or  division 
thereof)  should  not  act  out  the 
role  of  a  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tive,  but  should  remain  neutral, 
so  to  speak,  and  consider  all 
newspapers  objectively  in  terms 
of  the  particular  advertising 
problem  involved.” 

Deutsch  said  “agencies  should 
recommend  a  particular  period¬ 
ical  if  and  when  it  is  indicated, 
and  not  because  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  special  compensation  for 
recommending  one  newspaper 
rather  than  a  competitor.” 

Deutsch  said  any  advertising 
agency  calling  upon  D&S  as  a 
representative  of  a  newspaper 
for  recruitment  ads  would  “not 
be  welcome  and  would  receive 
no  consideration.” 

Fee  Plan  Proposed 

Classified  Consultants,  in  the 
proposal  to  newspapers,  said 
they  would  provide  personal  rep¬ 
resentation  from  Maine  to  Flor¬ 
ida,  where  most  of  the  large  na¬ 
tional  recruitment  ad  agencies 
are  located  and  where  many 
large  technical  firms  are  head¬ 
quartered. 

In  addition,  the  firm  said 
newspapers  would  have  repre¬ 
sentation  through  Diener  & 
Dorskind  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Washington. 

Classified  Consultants  asked  a 
fee  of  $300  per  month  plus  a 
5%  override  on  all  advertising 
revenues  obtained  through  their 
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sales  efforts. 

Classified,  U.S.A.  in  its  pro¬ 
posal  said  newspapers  would  be 
represented  in  11  branch  offices 
maintained  by  Nationwide  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  and  would  “en¬ 
gage  in  the  promotion  of  nation¬ 
al  classified  space  for  publisher 
by  means  of  personal  calls,  and 
visitations,  telephone  calls,  di¬ 
rect  mail  campaigns  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns  directed  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  accounts 
(not  restricted  by  the  publish¬ 
er)  throughout  the  United 
States.” 

In  consideration.  Classified 
U.S.A.  asked  for  15%  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  national  classified 
accounts,  less  restricted  accounts 
determined  by  the  publishers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  agreement. 

It  also  asked  for  10%  on  all 
national  classified  accounts  sent 
in  by  agencies,  less  restricted 
accounts. 

Suggested  by  Publisher 

Stepien  said  Classified !  U.S.A. 
was  set  up  as  a  separate  organ¬ 
ization  “after  months  of  exten¬ 
sive  field  work,”  and  at  the  “sug¬ 
gestion”  of  several  publications. 

He  said  the  sales  firm  would 
function  in  the  best  interests  of 
its  client  publications.  Tbe 
agency.  Nationwide  Advertising 
Service,  he  said,  will  continue 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
its  clients. 

Stepien  acknowledged  that  his 
idea  has  “attracted  a  small 
band  of  critics”  but  this  had 
not  changed  his  plans.  “We  are 
confident,”  he  told  E&P,  “that 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  Classi¬ 
fied  !  U.S.A.  will  be  representing 
at  least  15  leading  newspapers.” 
He  said  these  newspapers  will  be 
evenly  divided  between  those 
that  are  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  their 
markets. 

In  outlining  the  reasons  for 
establishing  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  organization,  Stepien  said 
the  need  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  personnel  directors  have 
become  more  selective  and  re¬ 
quire  more  gpiidance  in  the  use 
of  newspapers  for  re'cruitment 
advertising. 

“With  ‘cost  per  hires’  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  $5,000  per  man,”  he 
said,  “personnel  directors  are 
demanding  more  information 
about  markets  and  about  the 
newspapers.” 

Stepien  said  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  need  such  information  as: 
Do  they  (newspapers)  take 
two-column  classified? — Illustra¬ 
tions? — What  can  be  expected 
from  ROP  recruitment  sched¬ 
ules? 

“They  aren’t  getting  this  kind 
of  information  from  newspa¬ 
pers,”  said  Stepien.  “In  fact,  in 
the  past  10  years  of  operation 
of  Nationwide  Advertising  only 
two  newspapers  have  called  on 


us  regarding  their  classified.” 

He  said  several  publications 
aware  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  classified  market 
approached  Nationwide  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  set  up  a  sales 
and  promotional  progi’am  to 
give  them  active  representation. 
He  declined  to  name  these  pub¬ 
lications. 

• 

Plans  Agency 
Net  to  Spend 
Co-op  Funds 

Irving  Bilus,  owner  of  Mark 
Mitchell  advertising  agency,  who 
formed  a  company  called  Pack¬ 
age  Programs  Inc.,  plans  to 
organize  local  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  “key  major  markets.” 

This  network  of  agencies,  he 
said,  will  provide  the  “adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  arms 
and  legs  for  the  manufacturers 
in  local  markets  and  will  main¬ 
tain  liaison  among  manufac¬ 
turers,  mills,  distributors  and 
dealers  to  assure  top  advertising 
copy  in  the  best  local  media  at 
local  rates.” 

Manufacturers’  Need 

One  of  the  things  his  firm  will 
attempt  to  do  is  pool  manufac¬ 
turers’  co-op  funds,  prepare  ads 
and  schedule  media.  Bilus,  who 
headed  the  Co-operative  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  for  a  time,  sees 
the  package  program  growing 
out  of  the  manufacturers’  need 
to  develop  broader  retail  promo¬ 
tions  of  their  products  at  local 
rates  in  special  programs  and 
themes  which  tie  in  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors  and  sales 
incentives.  By  pooling  a  carpet 
mill’s  ad  funds  with  those  of  the 
distributor  and  dealer,  Bilus 
claims  he  cut  the  dealer’s  “usual 
50%  of  space  costs”  down  to 
10%  and  made  it  more  afford¬ 
able  for  the  dealer  to  advertise. 
Bilus  said  newspapers  will  be 
used  “mostly”  for  advertising, 
but  television  and  radio  will  be 
a  “major  factor.”  He  reports 
that  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  “behind  the  concept 
100%.”  He  said  PPI  recently 
placed  400,000  lines  over  an 
eight-week  period  in  Long  Island 
newspapers.  “Unofficially,”  Bilus 
disclosed,  “PPI  will  become  the 
agency  for  Norelco  and  Hoover 
in  the  New  York  market.”  Two 
agencies  have  called  him  in  for 
a  presentation.  One  agency 
inquired  about  PPI  lining  up 
advertisers  for  a  supplement  in 
a  long  list  of  dailies.  He  said 
this  agency  did  not  want  to  get 
involved  at  the  local  level. 
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SALESMAN’S  CORNER 


Our  Bureau ’s  Role  in  Marketing 


By  Hal  Taxel 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  not  in  the  business 
of  solving  marketing  problems  for  newspapers.  Rather,  the 
Bureau  is  in  the  business  of  showing  advertisers  how  they 
can  solve  their  marketing  problems  by  using  newspapers. 

This  is  not  an  academic  distinction,  a  pedantic  play  on 
words.  The  marketing  problems  of  newspapers  rests  in  the 
domain  of  publishers.  These  challenges  have  to  do  with  how 
to  make  our  product  more  effective:  How  to  develop  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  consumer,  and  this  consumer’s 
use  of  communication  vehicles  and  in  turn  translating  this 
into  a  more  powerful  newspaper. 

The  Bureau  starts  with  the  premise  of  the  perfect  product 
in  a  world  of  imperfect  men.  Its  role  is  to  proselytize  these 
imperfect  men,  to  convert  them  into  major  users  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  tools  of  their  trade  are  the  extensive  and 
extraordinarily  thorough  product  and  media  research  studies. 
All  this  material  is  directed  toward  demonstrating  the 
benefits  attendant  to  using  newspapers — the  perfect  product. 

For  example,  one  marketing  problem  for  newspapers  is 
the  challenge  of  reaching  young  readers.  Many  newspapers 
have  taken  steps  to  meet  the  challenge.  Whether  or  not  what 
has  been  done  or  is  being  planned  is  successful  is  not  so 
relevant  here  as  the  fact  that  these  efforts  represent  responses 
to  a  marketing  problem :  The  need  to  more  effectively 
communicate  with  a  segment  of  the  population. 

This  is  schizophrenic.  The  sales  marketer  must  have  a 
premise  of  the  perfect  product.  Simultaneously,  marketing 
management  must  assume  defect  in  product.  Management 
must  pursue  an  anxiety  course  of  improvement,  seeking 
change  which  enhances  and  makes  the  product  more  effective. 

Too  often  the  Bureau  is  burdened  with  the  criticism  of 
having  failed  to  have  developed  the  effective  sales  formula. 
In  our  frustration  we  frequently  put  the  monkey  on  the 
back  of  the  Bureau  because  they  are  our  national  sales 
spokesmen.  And  ironically  enough,  some  advertisers  and 
agencies  parry  criticisms  from  the  field  with  the  assertion 
that  the  Bureau  has  failed  to  adequately  represent  our 
interests. 

I  do  not  intend  to  justify,  explain,  or  apologize  for  the 
Bureau.  Not  only  is  this  not  in  my  domain  of  interest,  but 


(Mr.  Taxel  is  Vicepresident-Sales  of  the  Express  Publishing 
Co.,  San  Antonio.  He  is  writing  this  series  of  provocative 
articles  on  problems  in  newspaper  management  at  the 
invitation  of  K&P.) 


more  importantly,  the  Bureau  is  more  than  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  The  issue  that  does  concern  me  is  failure  to 
discriminate  lietween  the  designated  Bureau  function  and 
the  field  of  marketing  management  which  is  the  property 
of  the  publishers. 

The  Bureau  does  not  lead  the  industry.  It  reflects  the 
industry.  The  Bureau,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  evolving  the  sales  material  which  effectiv’ely  presents 
the  positive  side  of  our  industry.  However,  when  the  buyers 
resist  their  sophisticated  persuasion,  that  is  the  moment 
that  marketing  management  must  come  more  abruptly  to 
the  fore.  The  necessity  is  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  product  as  the  buyer  sees  it,  the 
determination  of  what  those  inadequacies  really  mean  in 
terms  of  effectiveness  of  communication,  and  then  whether 
or  not  management  wants  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  problem  here  is  that  newspapers 
have  not  invested  too  much  effort  in  marketing.  There  is 
but  a  minimal  thought  given  over  to  the  marketing  challenges 
of  newspapers  within  the  communication  complex. 

We  have  confused  salesm.anship  with  management.  We 
have  substituted  the  purchase  of  new  ecjuipment  for  a 
marketing  response  to  the  extraordinary  challenges  of  our 
time.  Equipment  has  become  the  end  rather  than  the  means 
of  marketing  management. 

Marketing  is  a  totally  encompassing  dynamic.  Its  basic 
premise  is  the  consumer.  All  other  aspects  become  slaves 
to  the  successful  influencing  of  the  consumer.  And,  as  this 
pertains  to  the  Bureau,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  be  absolutely 
clear  about  our  definitions. 

And  if  this  is  not  an  imperative,  perhaps  we  should  at 
least  be  moved  by  pity.  The  fellows  at  the  Bureau  are 
harassed  enough  as  it  is  without  putting  on  them  burdens 
which  have  never  been  theirs  in  the  first  place. 

Next  week:  How  consumers  look  at  advertising. 


I 


TV.  Y.  News  Study  Shows 


TV  Weak  in 

A  new  market  research  study 
made  for  the  New  York  News 
delivers  a  telling  blow  to  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  medium  that  can  help 
retailers. 

John  F.  Herrick,  advertising 
manager  of  the  News,  said  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  provide  major  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  information  about 
their  customers,  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  they  are  reaching  them 
through  the  News. 

Herrick  said,  “On  an  individ¬ 
ual  station  basis,  television 
isn’t  even  in  the  ball  park.”  The 
study  reveals  that  even  the  high¬ 
est-rated  tv  station,  in  an  aver¬ 
age  weekday  half-hour,  10:30  to 
11  p.m.,  reaches  no  better  than 
9.1%  of  the  customers  of  any 
major  New  York  retailer. 

The  News,  which  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  television  station  WPIX, 


Retailing 

an  independent  outlet,  had  the 
study  made  for  it  by  W.  R.  Sim¬ 
mons  and  Associates  Research 
Inc. 

Herrick  said  the  television  in¬ 
formation  w’as  incidental  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  study,  “but 
certainly  reveals  some  of  the  de- 
ficiences  of  television  for  reach¬ 
ing  retail  store  customers.” 

The  study  reveals  that  re¬ 
tailers  using  daily  and  Sunday 
city  and  suburban  editions  of  the 
News  reach  a  net  unduplicated 
audience  of  6,970,000  adult 
readers  15  years  of  age  and 
older,  or  55.1%  of  adults  in  the 
market.  By  contrast,  the  study 
shows  that  an  advertiser  on  an 
average  weekday  half  hour  in 
television’s  prime  time  period,  7 
to  11  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday, 
even  if  he  used  all  television 
stations  in  the  market,  could 


expect  to  reach  only  3,760,000 
viewers  15  years  of  age  or  older, 
or  29.7%  coverage  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Herrick  said  no  data  would 
be  released  on  individual  stores, 
“because  we  have  to  protect  our 
customers’  competitive  positions, 
and  we  will  show  them  only  their 
own  store  figures.” 

Herrick  disclosed,  however, 
that  “most  major  retailers  in 
New  York  reach  about  60%  of 
their  customers  in  the  News 
whereas  in  television,  even  if  a 
retailer  bought  all  stations  in 
the  area  for  an  average  half 
hour  in  prime  weekday  evening 
time  (7-11  p.m.),  the  best  cover¬ 
age  he  could  expect  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  28%  and  31%.” 

Pointing  out  that  every  re¬ 
tailer  is  most  interested  in  reach¬ 
ing  his  “steady  customers,”  Her¬ 
rick  said,  “steady  customers  are 
defined  in  the  study  as  those 
visiting  the  store  six  or  more 
times  in  the  last  three  months.” 
He  said  that  most  major  New 


York  retailers  reach  anywhere 
from  61%  to  69%  of  their 
“steady  customers”  through  the 
News,  and  that  even  the  top  tele¬ 
vision  station  can  reach  no  better 
than  8.8%  to  11.1%  of  major 
stores’  “steady  customers,”  de¬ 
pending  on  which  store  you  pick. 

“Retailers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  build  any  kind  of  sales  volume 
with  that  kind  of  coverage,” 
Herrick  said,  “and  they  should 
be  aware  of  it.” 

Last  year  (1966)  the  News 
published  38,700,000  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

• 

Fact  Folder 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA,  has  published  a  pocket- 
size  folder  that  contains  current 
data  on  newspapers.  Copies  of 
“A  Pocket  Folder  About  News¬ 
papers:  The  Primary  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium,”  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from:  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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But  Mr.  Editor,  Sir,  I'm  not  here  to  sell  you  ANYTHING! 
Chronicle  Features  just  wonts  me  to  wish  you 
a  MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 
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Brighter  Classified 
Pieture  Seen  in  ’68 

By  Jerry  \^'alker  Jr. 


PHILADELI'HIA 

If  past  trends  are  reliable  in¬ 
dicators  of  future  patterns, 
then  newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers  can  stop  crying 
the  blues  over  this  year’s  re¬ 
versal  and  look  ahead  to  a 
brighter  sales  picture  in  1968. 

“Help  wanted  advertising 
should  go  up  in  1968,”  Gerald 
G.  Griffin,  owner  and  president 
of  B.  K.  Davis  Brothers  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  which  processes 
over  50,000  help  wanted  orders 
annually  for  classified  and  run- 
of-press  placement  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  predicted  (Dec.  7). 

Griffin  told  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
that  his  optimistic  outlook  for 
1968  is  based  on  past  records 
which  show  a  marked  upturn  in 
help  wanted  advertising  occurs 
during  Presidential  election 
years. 

Griffin  said  the  growth  of 
classified  linage  will  not  be  as 
“phenomenal”  as  in  1966,  which 
was  the  best  year  on  record,  but 
the  first  nine  months  will  be  “ex¬ 
ceptionally  interesting.”  He  said 
the  bulk  of  the  gains  will  prob¬ 
ably  occur  during  the  first  six 
months. 

However,  Griffin  said  news¬ 
paper  classified  managers  should 
focus  their  attention  on  1969  and 
1970.  This  same  trend  index,  he 
noted,  registered  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  first  and  second 
years  following  the  election.  It 
was  true  for  1952,  1956  and 
1960,  but  not  for  1964,  which 
possibly  was  due  in  part  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  Great  So¬ 
ciety  programs,  he  said. 

“It  behooves  newspapers  to 
tell  clients  that  this  downturn  is 


going  to  take  place  and  that 
they  should  give  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  increasing  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  1968  so  they  can  keep 
on  par,”  Griffin  told  the  reps. 

Griffin’s  forecast  came  during 
a  (luestion  and  answer  period 
following  an  address  by  Frank 
DeWitt,  who  is  administrative 
assistant  for  customer  relations 
at  the  agency. 

New  Gauge  Devised 

Griffin  told  this  reporter  that 
a  new  measuring  gauge  has  been 
devised  by  his  agency  which  will 
l)e  issued  for  the  first  time  next 
month.  The  new  report,  he  said, 
indicates  that  total  helj)  wanted 
ad  count  is  9.4%  under  1966. 
“Key  male  help  classified  ad 
count,”  he  disclosed,  “is  off  16% 
while  female  help  wanted  ads 
are  up  12%. ”  Combined  key  male 
and  female  classified  ad  count 
is  down  5.9%  under  1966,  he 
said. 

Aiming  at  the  Employed 

DeWitt  said  his  agency  feels 
that  help  wanted  advertising 
will  always  account  for  the 
“lion’s  share  of  the  classified 
columns  despite  the  trend  of  the 
past  10  years  by  many  em¬ 
ployers  to  use  the  sports  and  fi¬ 
nancial  pages  for  recruiting  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  thinking  behind  this 
trend,”  he  noted,  “is  that  in  to¬ 
day’s  tight  labor  market  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  seek  are  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  hence  they  no  longer  read 
the  classified  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

DeWitt  said  studies  conducted 
by  his  agency  and  others,  show 
that  many  people  who  are  not  in 


the  job  market  still  consult  the 
classified  pages  to  find  out  what 
competitive  firms  are  looking 
for  or  to  make  mental  notes  of 
companies  they  might  want  to 
work  for  should  dissatisfaction 
with  their  present  position  indi¬ 
cate  a  change.  He  said  this  ap¬ 
plies  both  to  skilled  craftsmen 
and  the  professional  men. 

“Mind  you,”  he  said,  “Run-of- 
paper  recruitment  advertising 
has  its  merits.  We  use  it  and 
recommend  it  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  so  much  of  it  is 
being  placed  without  most  agen¬ 
cies  having  the  data  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  an  honest 
effort  to  determine  which  of  the 
two,  display  or  classified,  is  the 
better  one  to  use  in  a  particular 
newspaper  town.  So  they  take 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
use  display  advertising.” 

One  display  ad  in  mat  or 
proof  form  can  be  placed  in  35 
cities  easier  and  more  profitably 
than  the  same  ad  to  l)e  set  up  in 
classified  form,  he  pointed  out. 

DeWitt  said  a  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  can  be  of  “great 
help”  to  his  agency  by  getting 
newspaper  publishers  to  stand¬ 
ardize  and  up-date  information 
they  supply  to  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  Service. 

More  Data  Required 

He  said  this  book  should  tell 
agencies  all  “we  need  to  know 
for  the  better  placement  of  help 
wanted  advertising  as  well  as 
classified  listings.” 

“More  often  than  not,”  he 
said,  “it  does  not  give  us  proper 
classified  information,  types  of 
acceptable  ads-multiple  columns, 
mats,  cuts,  copy  restrictions, 
availability  of  type  faces,  posi¬ 
tioning  of  ads,  alphabetically  or 
by  size,  top  or  bottom  of  page, 
and  in  particular  the  circulation 
figures  for  your  classified  dis¬ 
tribution.”  DeWitt  said  the 
Newark,  (N.J.)  News  has  by 
far  the  best  listing  in  SRDS. 

DeWitt  said  consideration 
should  also  be  given  by  “your 
publications”  to  the  placement 
of  advertising  messages  about 
“your  papers”  next  to  directory 
newspaper  listings.  He  said  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  de¬ 
velop  a  standardization  of  news¬ 
paper  listings  in  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  Annual  Market  Guide. 

DeWitt  said  the  E&P  Market 
Guide  is  used  “extensively”  by 
the  Davis  agency  and  is  “im¬ 
portant  in  selection  of  news¬ 
paper  cities.” 

• 

Radio  Rep  Named 

The  Henry  I.  Christal  Com¬ 
pany  was  appointed  national 
sales  representative  for  WEAN, 
one  of  the  radio  stations  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin. 


‘Ad’  Label  Required 
On  Pull-Out  Pages 

Washington 

Multiple  page  pull-out  adver¬ 
tising  sections  in  magazines 
must  be  labeled  “advertisement” 
on  each  page  in  order  to  con¬ 
form  to  postal  regulatiom. 

This  was  made  clear  by  Tim¬ 
othy  J.  May,  general  counsel  of 
the  Postoffice  Department,  in  a 
letter  to  Hobart  Lewis,  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest. 

May  called  attention  to  an  8- 
page  pull-out  section  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Digest  bought  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  section  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  unsigned  articles 
in  Digest  editorial  format  sup¬ 
porting  the  Association’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  brand-name  prescribing 
and  drug  prices.  The  section  was 
labeled  “Special  Advertising 
Section”  only  on  the  cover  page. 

May  advised  the  Digest  that 
Department  attorneys  have  con¬ 
sistently  ruled  that  “in  the  case 
of  multiple  pages  of  paid  edito¬ 
rial  or  reading  matter  each  page 
should  be  marked  with  the  word 
‘advertisement’  and  that  just 
showing  ‘all  advertisement’  or 
‘advertising  section’  or  words  of 
like  import  on  the  first  page  is 
not  deemed  sufficient.” 

May  said  in  his  letter  that  the 
Digest’s  handling  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  question  was  “incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  and  in¬ 
tent”  of  postal  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  These  impose  special  re¬ 
quirements  on  publications  that 
enjoy  second-class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  and  the  maximum  penalty 
for  non-compliance  is  a  $500  fine. 
A  Postoffice  Department  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  Reader’s  Digest 
would  not  be  prosecuted. 

• 

■4  Newspapers  Carry 
State  Bid  for  Skiers 

Pennsylvania  has  launched 
an  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  aimed  at  skiers. 
The  $50,000  two-month  program 
utilizes  newspapers  and  ski  pub¬ 
lications,  and  includes  develop¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  a 
Pennsylvania  winter  sport  map. 

The  campaign  began  with 
a  two -page,  black-and-white 
spread  in  the  Sunday,  Dec.  3, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
On  Sunday,  Dec.  10  the  two- 
page  spread  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Washington  Post. 

The  theme  of  the  ad  program, 
developed  by  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
&  Grove  Inc.,  is:  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania/Excitement.” 

The  agency  said  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  approximately  100,- 
000  of  the  maps  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  response  to  the  ads. 


bout  distribution  in  tbe  ERIE,  Pa.  AREA? 

Over  60%  of  Erie's  food  sales  volume  arrives 
through  Buffalo  area  distribution  centers.  This  60 
million  dollar  “bread-box'*  makes  Erie,  Pa.  a  very 
integral  part  of  western  New  York.  Erie's  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  is  nearly  600  million  with 
over  375  million  of  this  in  retail  sales,  26%  of  this 
volume*  ($98,000,000)  is  spent  on  food. 

You  can  whet  the  appetites  of  Erie  buyers  through 
the  Erie  newspapers,  for  94%  of  the  households 
subscribe  to  the  ERIE  MORNING  NEWS,  EVENING 
TIMES  and  the  SUNDAY  TIMES-NEWS.  Erie  will 
get  your  message  and  respond  when  it  appears  in 
these  3  great  newspapers. 

Ask  us  for  a  distribution  check  on  your  products 
. . .  Know  where  they  are  sold. 

^  Daily  circulatlM  onr  79.000  Sunday  circulaliM  war  90.000 

MORNING  ■  EVENING  ■  SUNDAY 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,erie,pa. 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY  INC. 
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COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


From  the  North  Pole  to  South  America,  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  San 
Diego,  Copley  News  Service  correspondents  dig  deep  to  bring  editors 
the  why  of  the  news,  CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news  service.  All 
CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  prices  and  sample  reports,  write:  Rembert  James,  Editor, 
Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  92112. 
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Ads  in  Newspapers  Bring 
People  to  See  New  Cars 


“Newspapers  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  source  of  information 
about  new  car  introductions,” 
say  new  auto  showroom  visitors. 

This  fact  was  established 
through  a  research  project  con¬ 
ducted  by  Facts  Consolidated, 
Los  Anpeles,  in  showrooms  on 
the  day  following  1968  model 
introduction  advertising  in  all 
media. 

The  study  was  conducted  in 
nine  U.S.  markets  served  by 
Ridder  Publications  Inc.,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  project.  Desired  to 
determine  how  showroom  visi¬ 
tors  “happen  to  know  that  the 
1968  car  was  beinp  shown  at 
the  particular  dealers’  show¬ 
room  that  day”,  the  survey 
found  that  new  car  shoppers 
have  many  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  available. 

“Many  of  the  sources  that  re¬ 
sponded  cannot  be  controlled  by 
advertisers,  e.g.  ‘word  of  mouth’ ; 
however,  among  those  that  can 
be  controlled,  newspapers  were 
mentioned  more  than  twice  as 
often  as  the  next  most  frequent 
source,  radio,”  reports  the  re¬ 
search  firm. 


One  dealer  for  each  major 
make  of  automobile  was  selected 
in  each  city  in  order  to  provide 
a  diversity  of  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  and  manufacturers  for  the 
study. 

The  findings  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Detroit  by  Sawyer, 
Ferguson  and  Walker  Inc,  A 
complete  copy  of  the  study  is 
available  through  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Loiif/  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

• 

PR  Firm  Observes 
40tli  .4iiniversary 

Employes  of  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton  Inc.,  international  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  were  guests  at  a 
dinner  Monday  (December  4)  in 
New  York’s  Pinnacle  Club  in 
honor  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

John  W.  Hill,  who  hung  out 
his  shingle  in  1927  in  Cleveland 
and  who  moved  the  firm’s  head- 


HE'S  TAKING  OUR  PICTURE! — Brian  Holland  leans  over  to  get  a 
better  earful  while  Susan  Murphy  provides  an  eyeful  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer  covering  the  newspaper  representatives'  Christmas  party 
in  New  York.  The  young  folks  were  from  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
agency.  They  were  among  the  600  agency  and  advertiser  people  at 
the  affair. 


.411  .4ge  Groups 

The  advantage  for  newspa¬ 
pers  holds  true  among  all  age 
groups  and  for  both  men  and 
women. 

These  findings  about  auto 
showroom  visitors  and  the  effect 
of  media  on  the  showroom  visits 
are  reported  in  the  special  study. 
To  get  the  answers  interviewers 
from  Facts’  field  staff  conducted 
a  total  of  1,017  interviews  with 
shoppers  in  nine  markets  in  the 
west  and  mid-west. 

Markets  included  were  Aber¬ 
deen,  South  Dakota;  Duluth, 
Minnesota;  Garden  Grove,  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  Gar>",  Indiana;  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota;  Long 
Beach,  California ;  Pasadena, 
California;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
and  San  Jose,  California. 


quarters  to  New  York  in  1933, 
presented  50  pins  recognizing  10 
years  of  employe  service. 


Tabloid  Supplement 
For  Orlando  C  of  C 

An  eight-page  color  tabloid 
has  just  been  published  by  the 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star  for  the 
Orlando  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“A  total  of  100,000  of  these 
have  been  published  and  will  be 
distributed  free  of  charge  to 
various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,”  said  Buell 
G.  Duncan,  chairman  of  the 
Chamber’s  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee. 


Loevinger  Doesn’t  See 
Ads  As  Monopoly  Power 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.  .  .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
IVew  Car  Dealers  plac^ 

77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantatives:  Craamar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  a  Ormabaa 
New  Yofik.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles  Chicago  Oeuoii  Atlanta.  Philadelphia  Winneapolit 


Washington 

Advertising  is  being  highly 
over-rated  as  a  power  in  the 
monopoly  structure  of  American 
business,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
former  chief  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  Antitrust  Division. 

In  recent  months,  Donald 
Turner,  head  of  the  Division, 
and  his  colleagues  have  been 
beating  advertising  over  the 
head  in  public  speeches.  They 
have  indicated  that  they  favor 
legislation  to  curb  the  amount 
of  expenditures  for  sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  any  one  product,  lest  it 
gain  such  a  marketing  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  knocks  off  competi¬ 
tors. 

That  amounts  to  overstating 
the  power  of  advertising  in  the 
marketplace,  says  Lee  Loe¬ 
vinger,  the  man  who  preceded 
Turner  as  chief  trust-buster. 
Loevinger,  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  told  his  views  at  a 
seminar  for  advertising  people 
here  last  week. 

“Advertising  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  create  or  significantly 
change  the  nature  or  demand,” 
Loevinger  said.  “It  may  arouse 
latent  wants  which  then  become 
economic  demands  .  .  .  However, 


it  is  the  ability  of  advertised 
commodities  to  satisfy  public 
demands  that  determines  their 
sale  and  economic  success.” 

Loevinger  said  he  rejects  “the 
notion  that  the  mass  media  do 
or  can  control  men’s  minds  and 
conduct,  either  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  purpose  or  in  the  interest  of 
general  social  reform.” 

The  effect  of  advertising  is 
usually  in  inverse  order  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject 
matter,  he  said.  “I  would  prob¬ 
ably  choose  a  toilet  soap  on  the 
basis  of  an  advertising  sugges¬ 
tion,”  Loevinger  said.  “I  would 
most  certainly  not  choose  my 
wife  that  way.” 

Also,  the  effect  intended  by  the 
advertiser  is  usually  shades 
apart  from  the  actual  effect,  the 
FCC  commissioner  believes.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown,  he  said, 
that  consumers  often  read  into 
advertising  messages  which 
were  not  logically  implied. 

“You  should  be  happy,”  Loe¬ 
vinger  said,  “that  you  do  not 
have  the  power  which  commen¬ 
tators  like  Galbraith  and  Turner 
and  the  evangelists  of  the  cult 
of  salvation  by  communication 
would  attribute  to  you.” 
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To  the  picture  editor, 
it's  a 

QUICK  LOOK 


To  the  production  manager.  To  the  advertising  manager, 
it's  it's 

QUICK  PLATEMAKING  QUICK  APPROVALS 


It’s  the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214-K— 
recently  announced  and  unquestionably  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  stabilization  processor  you  can  buy.  It  de¬ 
livers  ready-to-use,  black-and-white  stabilized  prints 
in  15  seconds.  This  is  useful  speed  which  can  benefit 
virtually  every  phase  of  your  newspaper’s  production: 
quick  proofs  direct  from  platemaking  negatives  instead 
of  plates  .  .  .  quick  prints  for  paste-ups  or  advertiser 
approval  .  .  .  quick  prints  of  proofs  from  phototype¬ 


setting  output  .  .  .  quick  paper  negatives  and  positives 
of  line  art  or  copy  . . .  cjuick  prints  from  photographers’ 
negatives. 

Compact,  economical  to  buy  and  use,  push-button 
simple— the  Kodak  Ektamatic  214-K  Processor.  For 
details,  literature,  or  demonstration,  use  the  coupon. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Department  412-F 
343  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650 

□  Please  send  more  information  on  the  Kodak 
Ektamatic  Processor,  Model  214-K. 

□  Please  arrange  a  demonstration  for  me. 


4k 


Warning  Issued  on  Ads 
For  ‘Distress’  Salesmen 


Most  help-wanted  advertising 
for  telephone  solicitors  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  at  least  one  ad  of  this 
type  could  lead  the  unsuspecting 
job  seeker  into  a  career  of  dup¬ 
ing  the  businessman,  according 
to  a  report  from  the  Better 
Business  Bur€>au  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York. 

Arthur  Startz,  executiv’e  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau,  said 
this  particular  scheme,  which  in- 
volv’es  a  telephoned  offering 
featuring  “distress”  selling  of 
office  supplies  based  on  a  sjnn- 
pathy  appeal,  is  being  worked 
in  many  cities  throughout  the 
country.  “One  local  operator,” 
he  said,  “has  quite  an  elaborate 
set-up  with  at  least  20  different 
companies  working  the  scheme 
in  the  metropolitan  region.” 

In  an  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  received  from  business¬ 
men,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
assigned  one  of  its  shoppers  to 
answer  the  following  newspaper 
help  wanted  ad: 

•‘TELEPHONE  Solioitors,  fxpd. 
M/F,  work  in  a  private  office. 
Kuar  salary  $100  wk  plus  sub¬ 
stantial  bonus.  Sell  writinK  in¬ 
struments.  Call  10-4  pm." 

The  Better  Business  Bureau 
shopper  called  the  number  and 
arranged  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  X  the  following  day.  When 
the  shopper  arrived  she  was  es¬ 
corted  into  a  fairly  small  office 
that  included  a  desk,  chairs  and 
a  wall  map  of  the  U.S.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  map  pins  located  such 
cities  as  Springfield,  Mass., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  X  began  the  interview  by 
asking  the  shopper  about  her 
selling  background  and  then 
by  discussing  the  $100-a-week 
salarj'  and  a  5  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  sales  over  $1,000  a 
week.  Next  Mr.  X  identified  the 
product  line,  carbon  paper,  pens 
and  markers,  sold  to  business 


firms  throughout  the  U.S. 

‘,4  Friend  of  Yours* 

Then  Mr.  X  took  out  a  file 
card  and  from  or  of  four  boxes 
on  his  desk  ar.  f'.:  “On  the 
top  of  each  cai,.  you  see  the 
name  of  a  company,  the  name  of 
the  company  president,  address, 
area  code  and  telephone.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  card  is  the  name 
of  another  company,  name  of  a 
man  in  this  company,  and  the 
address.  When  you  reach  the 
man  whose  name  appears  on  the 
top  of  the  card  you  tell  him  that 
Mr.  so-and-so  of  such-and-such 
firm,  the  name  on  the  bottom  of 
the  card,  is  a  friend  of  yours  and 
suggested  that  you  call  him  as 
you  need  help  .  .  .  Then  give  a 
distress  story  about  your  need 
to  sell  pens  and  pencils,  get  the 
order  and  hang  up.” 

At  that  point  Mr.  X  decided  to 
show  the  shopper  how  the  plan 
works  and  he  called  a  company 
in  Dayton.  He  announced  that 
he  was  from  West  Germany,  “by 
way  of  Hungary,”  and  that  Mr. 
so-and-so  (the  name  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  card)  was  “a  friend 
of  my  family.”  Mr.  X  claimed 
that  he  had  inherited  a  small 
office  supply  firm  in  this  country 
and  had  come  over  here  to  sell 
these  few  items.  He  said  he  had 
to  return  to  Germany  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  and  that  if  the 
company  would  order  some  pens 
and  markers  he  would  of  course 
offer  a  discount. 

“If  it’s  a  small  company,”  Mr. 
X  told  the  shopper,  “try  to  sell 
him  enough  for  four  or  five 
years  as  we  don’t  call  back.  If 
it’s  a  large  firm  try  for  a  $500 
to  $700  order.  Just  say,  could 
you  help  me  by  taking  ten 
gross  of  pens,  do  you  use  legal 
size  carbon  or  letter  size?  Write 
down  what  he  says,  then  get  a 
purchase  order  number,  confirm 


Written  with'  character... 


competence  ...color. 
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the  name  and  address,  tell  him 
he’ll  get  the  order  next  week, 
and  get  off  the  phone.  Don’t  let 
him  call  you  back.  You  call  back 
if  you  have  to.  Once  we  sell  a 
firm,  that’s  it.  We  don’t  expect 
to  sell  him  again.  If  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  wants  to 
talk  about  the  referral  name, 
just  say  he’s  a  friend  of  the 
family  and  drop  it.” 

Mr.  X  then  took  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  shopper  on  a 
tour  of  the  office,  including  a 
large  room  divided  into  cubicles 
containing  a  desk,  chair  and 
telephones.  There  were  about 
seven  cubicles.  The  shopper 
overheard  one  of  the  telephone 
solicitors  working  in  one  of  the 
cubicles  saying  that  he  had  been 
drafted  in  the  Army  and  had  to 
close  out  his  business  in  a  hurry 
and  could  “they  please  help  him 
get  rid  of  these  last  few  things.” 


I 

In  setting  up  a  starting  date 
for  the  shopper  to  com-  to  ' 
work,  Mr.  X  added  one  final 
word:  if  the  shopper  did  not 
sell  $1,000  a  week  after  a  few 
days  trial,  then  he  would  not 
need  her  services.  Of  course  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  shopper 
was  a  “no  show.” 

• 

236  Papers  in  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  1968  Nebraska  Newspa¬ 
per  Directory  &  Advertising 
Rate  Book,  distributed  to  ad 
agencies  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers,  lists  236  newspaper.s — 20 
dailies,  2  tri-weeklies,  6  semi- 
weeklies  and  208  weeklies — one 
more  than  the  1967  Director^'. 
During  1967  Nebraska  lost  two 
newspapers  but  gained  three 
new  ones.  The  book  lists  40 
newspapers  published  by  offset. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 

OCTOBER  AND  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

OCTOBER  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 


1967  vs 

1966 

1967  vs 

1966 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  ... 

—  9.2 

9.0 

—  9.6 

8.0 

Foods  .  .  . 

—  2.1 

11.8 

+  2.1 

10.9 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  48.5 

0.2 

—  2.6 

0.2 

Baking  Products . 

—  4.2 

1.2 

—  8.3 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

—  20.5 

1.3 

—  12.4 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  20.6 

0.4 

—  5.0 

0.4 

Condiments . 

-F  73.4 

1.4 

+  4.9 

1.0 

Dairy  Products  . 

+  20.8 

1.3 

—  0.3 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—  10.4 

1.3 

+  21.3 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish . 

-f  8.5 

1.0 

+  6.9 

l.l 

Industrial  . 

+  16.1 

2.3 

—  20.9 

1.4 

Insurance  . 

+  7.7 

1.4 

—  8.3 

1.6 

Medical . 

—  18.0 

1.5 

—  17.3 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  2.2 

4.4 

—  0.7 

3.8 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

+  8.1 

10.0 

+  7.5 

9.2  i 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  . . . 

+  24.7 

3.9 

+  18.4 

2.8  ■ 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

+  4.0 

0.6 

+  12.5 

1 

0.9  1 

Tobacco  . 

,  —  0.6 

2.1 

—  16.2 

1.8  : 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  37.7 

1.5 

—  4.2 

1.7 

Dentifrices . 

,  —  11.6 

0.4 

—  13.9 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries . 

—  80.0 

0.1 

—  18.2 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

+  6.7 

0.7 

-  0.3 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps . 

+  3.8 

0.1 

■f  28.4 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

.  +  27.4 

11.8 

+  9.5 

11.2 

Airways  . 

.  4-  38.5 

8.8 

+  17.5 

8.1 

Bus  Lines  . 

.  —  4.8 

0.3 

+  5.3 

0.5 

Railroads . 

—  15.5 

0.5 

—  18.8 

0.6 

Steamships  . 

—  2.5 

l.l 

—  11.7 

0.9 

Tours  . 

+  30.8 

1.0 

+  4.0 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel 

-  29.0 

0.6 

—  14.8 

0.6 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

1  Gasolines  &  Oils . 

—  24.7 

1.6 

—  21.2 

1.8 

i  Passenger  Cars — New . 

—  39.2 

10.3 

—  24.1 

142 

I  Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  —  1.8 

2.4 

-f  11.6 

2.9 

1  Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

.  —  29.0 

0.4 

—  18.1 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52 

MEDIA  RECORDS 

CITIES— OCTOBER 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  —  5.1 

70.2 

—  3.3 

64.5 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE . 

—  23.8 

29.8 

—  15.1 

35.5 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  11.6 

100.0 

—  7.8 

100.0  1 
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In  national  standings,  what  Metro 
Area  in  San  Francisco's  Bay  region 
climbed  from  25th  to  10th  place  in 
Effective  Buying  Income  per  household? 

Metro 
San  Jose 

is  the  answer! 


Sales  Management’s  1967  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  again  proves  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa 
Clara  County)  has  become  the  dominant 
money  power  market  of  the  entire  Bay  Area. 
High  incomes  among  its  citizens  has 
powered  Metro  San  Jose  to  the  top  market 
position  in  California  with  its  $10,591  av¬ 
erage  in  “Effective  Buying  per  Household 
Income."  With  stable  incomes  at  this  high 
level,  people  living  in  Metro  San  Jose  can 


MERCURY 

UNEWS 

'  San  Jose, California 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 


afford  to  buy  the  things  they  want.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  have  a  product  or  service  to  sell 
— to  advertise  in  California’s  Bay  Area, 
make  certain  Metro  San  Jose  is  the  spring¬ 
board  to  help  get  your  program  “off  the 
ground’’ — fast!  V'ou  can  reach  the  people 
in  this  money  power  market  best  through 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  which  hap¬ 
pily  goes  into  2  out  of  3  homes.  Outside 
newspapers  reach  but  1  in  7, 


AVERAGE  NET  CASH  ANNUAL  INCOME  PER  FAMILY 


SOURCE.  SALES  MANAGEMENT  S  IU67  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


While  Metro  San  Jose  was  making  its  climb  to  the  No.  10  position  among 
300  Metro  areas  surveyed  nationally,  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Metro  Area  sullered  a 
decline  Irom  27th  to  59th  place  during  the  same  period  from  1965  to  1966. 


PITBLIC  RELATIONS 

Motorola  Ads  Help 
In  Career  Dialogue 

By  John  W.  Click 


Numerous  articles  and  sur¬ 
veys  the  last  few  years  have 
pointed  to  a  growing  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  business  on  the  part 
of  today’s  college  students. 

Many  I  nessmen  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  concerned 
about  this  disenchantment  and 
some  have  made  attempts  to 
counteract  the  situation.  One 
program  stemming  from  this 
concern  was  initiated  last  year 
by  Roliert  W.  Galvin,  chairman 
of  Motorola  Inc. 

In  February,  1966,  he  asked 
his  vicepresident  for  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Allen  H.  Center,  to  study 
the  situation  and  try  to  devise  a 
constructive  approach  to  it.  His 
goal  was  not  only  to  interest 
moi'e  bright  college  students  in 
pursuing  business  careers  but 
also,  as  Galvin  stated,  “We  want 
college  students  to  have  the  same 
respect  for  business  as  a  career 
as  we  in  business  have  for  those 
who  choose  teaching,  other  pro¬ 


fessions,  or  government.’’ 

Ailfi  in  Campus  Papers 

Their  research  led  the  public 
relations  staff  to  seveial  con¬ 
clusions  which  guided  the  type 
of  program  they  were  to  conduct 
— a  two-way  communications 
program  between  Galvin,  per¬ 
sonally,  as  a  representative  of 
business,  and  several  students 
representing  a  variety  of  career 
intentions  and  sharing  a  common 
disenchantment  with  business. 

Several  important  guidelines 
were  established. 

1.  The  student  views  had  to  be 
given  full  visibility. 

2.  Galvin  had  to  be  prepared 
to  admit  faults  with  business  as 
well  as  to  correct  misconceptions. 

3.  The  program  had  to  be 
totally  disassociated  from  the 
company’s  recruiting  efforts. 

4.  The  students  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  program  had  to  do 
so  as  volunteers. 


5.  The  exchange  of  views  had 
to  take  place  on  the  campus,  in 
full  view  for  others  to  form 
their  own  conclusions. 

6.  .Advertising  space  was  to 
be  used  to  guarantee  continuity 
of  the  discussions.  James  J. 
Barrett  .Associates,  a  Chicago- 
based  communications  firm,  was 
chosen  to  handle  the  mechanical 
and  many  creative  aspects  of 
the  program. 

Student  newspapers  on  29 
campuses  across  the  country 
were  selected  to  run  the  ads  and 
prospective  spokesmen  were  in¬ 
terviewed.  One  from  each  of  six 
of  these  campuses  was  selected. 
Each  was  a  campus  leader,  qual¬ 
ified  to  express  not  only  his  own 
negative  views  of  business,  but 
those  of  his  contemporaries  as 
well.  Only  one  of  the  six  was 
considering  a  business  career. 

Open  I.elter 

The  program  began  in 
Octolier,  1966,  with  the  first  full 
page  ad  containing  an  open 
letter  from  Galvin  inviting  the 
spokesmen  to  tell  him  what  they 
felt  was  wrong  with  business. 
Two  weeks  later  each  of  the 
students’  letters  was  published 
in  a  full  page  ad  in  his  campus 
newspaper  and  in  four  or  five 
others  as  well.  Galvin  responded 
to  each  of  them  two  weeks  after 
that.  Al)out  two  and  a  half 
months  after  the  program  began, 
Galvin  extended  an  open  invita¬ 
tion  to  anyone  who  might  wish 
to  bring  up  other  points  on  the 
.subject.  The  dialogue  continued 
through  16  insertions  on  a  bi¬ 
weekly  schedule. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year’s 
program  in  May,  a  total  of  23 
letters  from  the  student  spokes¬ 
men  and  37  separate  responses 
from  Galvin  had  been  published. 

The  Galvin-Student  Dialogue 
program  may  not  have  produced 
many  “converts.”  However,  it 
did  generate  much  feedback. 

In  evaluating  the  program, 
we  studied  63  unsolicited  letters 
from  students.  Of  these,  25  were 
pro-business  or  pro-dialogue,  21 
were  anti-business  or  anti-dia¬ 
logue,  16  were  neutral  or  re¬ 
quests  for  information  and  one 
could  not  be  classified.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  program  invited 
negative  responses,  however  the 
letter  analysis  showed  that  even 
of  the  21  negative  letters,  nearly 
all  accepted  the  program  as 
straightforward  and  honest. 
Some  of  these  students  were 
merely  relating  their  bad  ex¬ 
periences  with  business. 

!  With  300,000  potential 
readers,  63  student  letters  can¬ 
not  accurately  represent  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 
However,  considering  that  stu¬ 
dents,  who  do  not  have  secre¬ 
taries,  took  time  from  their 


Professor  Click,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Publications  Work¬ 
shop  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Ohio  University,  conducti‘d  a 
five-week  study  of  the  Galvin- 
Student  Dialogue  Program  un¬ 
der  a  fellowship  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Public  Relations  and 
Education  during  the  summer 
of  1967.  He  wrote  this  report 
for  E&P.) 


studies  and  campus  activities  to 
write  about  issues  rather  than 
personal  matters,  their  response 
is  significant. 

The  letters  from  businessmen 
(over  300  were  included  in  the 
evaluation)  were  predictably  of 
piaise.  They  have  a  stake  in 
the  kind  of  students  business  at¬ 
tracts  so  they  appreciate  others 
taking  positive  action. 

Cliunged  Atliliide!- 

A  survey  made  on  11  of  the 
29  campuses  where  the  ads  ap¬ 
peared  found  men  much  more 
receptive  to  the  ads  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  business,  but  found 
women  substantially  agreeing 
with  the  52  percent  of  the  men 
who  believe  business  offers  at¬ 
tractive  career  opportunities  for 
college  students. 

Although  the  survey  did  not 
raise  the  question,  mail  and  per¬ 
sonal  contact  indicate  that  some 
students  changed  their  negative 
attitudes  about  business  and 
others  became  more  open  minded 
as  a  result  of  the  piogram. 

The  advertising  series,  pri¬ 
marily  a  public  service  to  the 
business  community  (the  ads 
contained  no  recruiting  pitch  or 
product  promotion),  cost  $200,- 
000  for  the  first  year.  Motorola 
believes  it  was  worth  the  expense 
and  will  continue  the  program 
for  another  year  with  new 
spokesmen,  extending  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  campus  radio  stations 
and  publications  aimed  at 
faculty. 

The  Galvin-Student  Dialogue 
program  established  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  businessman  to 
carry  on  an  intellectual  discus¬ 
sion  with  college  students,  pub¬ 
licly  admitting  faults  as  well  as 
virtues  of  business  and  achieve 
a  degree  of  success  in  removing 
some  doubts  bright  college  stu¬ 
dents  have  almut  business.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  the  unique 
advantage  of  reaching  a  signifi¬ 
cant  .segment  of  students  while 
they  are  still  in  college  and  per¬ 
haps  influencing  them  for  their 
entire  lives  at  a  relatively  low 
cost  per  thousand.  Ultimately, 
it’s  the  individual  who  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Motorola  believes  it  has 
found  a  way  to  reach  some  of 
these  individuals  important  to 
the  future  of  business — and 
society. 

ISHER  for  December  16,  1967 


In  this  Stimulating  survey  of  the  state  of  broad¬ 
cast  journalism,  a  veteran  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  three  networks  tells  how  TV  not 
only  reports  news,  but  often  makes  or  influ¬ 
ences  it — intentionally  or  otherwise.  “An  ex¬ 
cellent  book,  one  that  has  been  needed  for  at 
least  a  decade.” 

— Lawrence  Laurent,  Washington  Post. 

$5.00  at  better  bookstores 

COLUMBIA  university  press 

440  W.  1 10th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025 
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How  Abitibi's  representative  is  equipped  to 
help  you  solve  some  of  your  problems 


Behind  him  is  one  of  the  largest  forest  products  companies  chines  have  an  astonishing  daily  capacity  of  more  than 
in  the  world.  He  is  one  of  10,000  Abitibi  employees  in  3,000  tons,  an  annual  output  of  a  million  tons, 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Familiar  with  every  aspect  Abitibi  supplies  newsprint  in  special  grades,  weights 
of  newspaper  publishing,  he  is  your  personal  contact  with  and  colors  including  pre-print,  roto  and  offset.  But  talk 
the  Abitibi  mill  which  supplies  your  newsprint.  to  your  Abitibi  Representative.  He's  bound  to  stress  our 

There  are  6  Abitibi  newsprint  mills  with  18  newsprint  reputation  for  quality  and  reliability  because  those  two 
machines  strategically  located  across  Canada.  These  ma-  things  alone  can  help  you  solve  most  of  your  problems. 

ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Abitibi  delivers  more  them  paper 
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Northwest 
Press  Event 
In  Fall  ’68 

CoLl'MBUS,  Ohio 

A  special  promotion  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  2,381  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  six 
“Bip  io”  mid-western  states  will 
occur  durinp  1968  when  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  this  area — then 
the  Northwest  (or  Northwes'^- 
ern)  T  e  r  r  i  t  o  r  y — will  be 
observed. 

Newspapers  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  point  out  the  his¬ 
torical  importance  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  their  growth  as  a  com¬ 
munications  medium,  their  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  U.S., 
and  their  importance  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  free  society  based  on  free 
enterprise,  private  initiative  and 
freedom  of  the  individual. 

Observance  will  center  on  the 
175th  anniversary  of  The  Cen- 
tinel  of  the  North-Western  Ter¬ 
ritory,  published  initially  on 
Nov.  9,  1793,  in  Cincinnati,  one 
of  the  first  settlements  in  the 
Northwest  Territory.  States  in 
this  area,  established  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  the  same 
year  as  the  U.  S.  Constitution, 
include  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  Centinel  was  one  of  the 
first  newspapers  established 
after  the  Bill  of  Rights  added 
the  first  Ten  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  in  1791. 

Publisher,  editor  and  printer 
of  this  pioneer  newspaper  was 
William  Maxwell,  who,  with  his 
wife,  Nancy,  did  all  the  work 
of  setting  type  by  hand  and 
printing  copies  on  a  Ramage 


ON  DISPLAY— The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ROP  Color 
Award  ads  for  1966-67  were  exhibited  in  the  North¬ 
western  National  Bank  in  Minneapolis  for  10  days  by 
the  Twin  Cities  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  Viewers  included:  left  to 
right — Otis  Winegar,  creative  director,  MacManus, 

hand  press  similar  to  that  used  j  j 

by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Maxwell  JUrV  J.ll( 
and  his  wife  also  produced  and 
hand-bound  the  first  code  of  Tm  PR  P 
laws  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalism  society,  will  assist  in  'pjjg  Noven 
the  dedication  of  a  plaque  to  returned  ind 
Maxwell  and  this  first  newspa-  jjarry  J  K' 
per  in  October  1968  during  Na-  Philadelphia  \ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  when  j  Tosprih  R 

the  National  Newspaper  Asso-  f.  “ 

.  tions  man  ass 

ciation  will  be  meeting  in  Cm- 
cinnati,  Oct.  9-12.  are  ch 

With  the  cooperation  of  Metro  ^ngpirrcv'^  1 
Associated  Services,  Inc.,  a  spe-  Kornev’s  office 
dal  supplement  of  headir^s  and  dictmLts  will 
insignia  emblems  will  be  pro-  ,,  ■  • 

•J  J  4.  4.V,  i  1  the  pair  in  ths 

vided  to  those  newspapers  tak-  ^ 

ing  the  Metro  service  and  to  any  Karafin,  an 
other  interested  newspapers  who  29  years 

request  it  by  writing:  Metro  March  2.  He  ; 
Associated  Services,  Inc.,  80  cused  of  collec 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  relations  men 
10016.  Ask  for  “Northwestern  to  have  lauds 
Territory  Supplement.”  lished  or  threa 


John  &  Adams,  Sf.  Paul;  Dwighf  Bohmbach,  creative 
director,  Knox  Reeves  Advertising,  Minneapolis;  Eugene 
Areti,  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker  Co.,  president  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Chapter  of  the  AANR;  Richard  Noland, 
director  of  copy,  Campbell-Mithun,  Minneapolis;  and 
Jack  Griffin,  creative  director,  BBDO,  Minneapolis. 


Newspaper  S^lce  DOES 


N  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  TOM  It,  N.Y. 


Tliiiik  small.  If  yoa  save  one 
person  from  hunger,  yon 
work  a  miracle.  Give  to  CARE, 
New  York  10016 


Jury  Indicts  2 
In  PR  Blackmail 

Philadelphia 

The  November  Grand  Jury 
returned  indictments  against 
Harry  J.  Karafin,  a  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter, 
and  Joseph  Ball,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  associated  with  him. 

They  are  charged  with  black¬ 
mail,  unlawful  solicitation  and 
conspiracy.  The  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  said  additional  in¬ 
dictments  will  be  sought  against 
the  pair  in  the  next  Grand  Jury. 

Karafin,  an  Inquirer  reporter 
for  29  years,  was  fired  last 
March  2.  He  and  Ball  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  collecting  fees  as  public 
relations  men  after  promising 
to  have  laudatory  stories  pub¬ 
lished  or  threatening  to  “expose” 
prospective  clients  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  indictments  stemmed  from 
an  incident  in  which  Karafin 
allegedly  proposed  a  “six-year 
package  deal”  to  suppress  un¬ 
favorable  news  about  constables 
and  magistrates  at  the  time  the 
minor  judiciary  was  under  in¬ 
vestigation. 

He  allegedly  asked  $150,000 
for  the  “package  deal”  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Constable  Morris  J. 
Winitz  and  other  constables. 

At  a  hearing  July  11,  Winitz 
testified  the  deal  was  proposed 
by  Karafin  as  an  alternative  to 
another  proposal,  calling  for 
payment  of  $90,000  to  suppress 
unfavorable  news  in  the  Inquirer 
about  constables  only. 

According  to  Winitz,  the  meet¬ 
ing  occurred  in  April,  1965. 


Miller  Says  Outlook 
Encouraging  for  ’68 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  1614 
cents,  payable  Jan.  2  to  common 
stock  of  record  Dec.  18,  was 
voted  Dec.  7  by  directors  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  This  was  the 
first  quarterly  payment  voted 
since  recapitalization  of  the 
company  Sept.  5. 

President  Paul  Miller  an¬ 
nounced  the  dividend  action  and 
said:  “The  indicated  results  of 
operations  for  1967  are  encour¬ 
aging  and  1968 — barring  a 
major  downturn  in  the  economy 
— will  be  better.” 

The  company’s  first  public  of¬ 
fering  of  common  stock — 500,- 
000  shares,  or  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  now  outstand¬ 
ing — reached  the  market  in 
October  through  First  Boston 
Corporation  as  underwriter. 

• 

Daily  in  100th  Year 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

The  Ocean  County  Daily 
Times  will  publish  its  Souvenir 
Centennial  Edition  late  this 
month.  The  paper  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  in  1867  and 
became  a  daily  in  1925.  Lake- 
wood  Township  is  celebrating 
its  75th  anniversary  this  year. 

• 

320  OflFset  Dailies 

Press  manufacturers’  records 
indicate  that  by  mid-1968  there 
will  be  320  daily  newspapers 
publishing  from  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  Eighty  dailies  have 
ordered  presses  this  year  for  the 
changeover  from  letterpress. 


1 
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bidding  doors.  This  program 
guarantees  no  jobs.  It  does 
guarantee  one  thing;  every  one  of 
these  girls  will  be  better  equipped 
to  make  her  own  way,  earn  a  better 
living,  look  the  world  square  in  the 
eye.  HELP  helps  America’s  most 
important  natural  resource:  its 
people. 


^U^f^Humble  Oil  & 

Refining  Company 
and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


To  these  beginner  typists, 


Humble  is  an  extra  key. 


Cap  and  gown  retired,  most  high 
school  graduates  look  forward  to 
continued  education  or  that  first 
paycheck.  But  for  some  without 
work  skills,  the  future  is  often  rows 
of  closed  doors.  HELP  is  on  the 
way.  □  In  1966,  we  began  HELP 
(Humble’s  Earn  and  Learn  Program) 
designed  to  train  young  women  for 
stenographic  positions.  The  nine- 
month  program  is  demanding.  But 
the  rewards  are  worthwhile.  □ 

HELP  provides  a  scholarship  to 
an  accredited  business  college, 
financial  assistance  to  the  student 


and  work  experience  in  Humble 
offices.  Students  attend  classes  in 
typing  and  shorthand  as  well  as 
seminars  on  office  procedure, 
grooming,  telephone  etiquette  and 
filing  systems.  The  final  twelve- 
week  phase  of  training  gives  each 
girl  the  opportunity  to  perform  in 
an  actual  work  setting  and  demon¬ 
strate  her  capabilities.  □  HELP 
helps  open  some  of  those  for¬ 


For  large  or  medium  dailies, 

Goss  Metro-Offset  rates  No.  1 


This  is  the  press  that’s  making  web  offset’s  quality 
reproduction  available  to  progressive  daily  newspapers. 
How?  By  providing  all  the  features  that  these  papers 
need  to  serve  growing  circulations. 

Take  speed,  for  example.  The  double  width  Metro- 
Offset  press  is  built  to  turn  out  50,000  papers  per  hour, 
because  like  its  letterpress  cousin,  the  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II,  it’s  equipped  with  Goss’  Reel- Tension  and 
Paster . . .  and  either  the  high  speed  Uniflow  2:1  folder 
or  the  unmatched  Imperial  3:2  folder. 

Capacity?  Running  straight,  the  Metro-Offset  prints 
up  to  72  pages— running  collect,  up  to  128  pages. 
That’s  more  than  enough  to  supply  your  future  edi- 


too.  The  kind  that  makes  readers  and  advertisers  alike 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  Goss  Metro-Offset.  Much 
more.  There’s  continuous  feed  inking,  a  system  that 
provides  ink  in  proportion  to  press  speeds  so  that  per¬ 
fect  ink  coverage  is  maintained.  Brush  type  dampen¬ 
ing,  too,  works  toward  precise  ink-water  balance.  And, 
like  all  Goss  presses,  the  Metro-Offset  lets  you  add 
units  as  your  circulation  grows.  Start  with  3  or  4,  and 
build  up  from  there. 

If  your  circulation  demands  high  speeds,  with  up  to 
9  webs,  the  Metro-Offset  is  your  kind  of  press.  For 
complete  information,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 


torial  content  and  advertising.  Great  new  colorability, 


5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


j. 


\ 


You’ll  find  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  offers 
remarkable  color  flexibility.  Its  color 
deck  is  attached  to  the  printing  unit  so 
that  the  common  impression  cylinder 
can  be  used  by  both  the  unit  and  the 
half-deck.  The  color  unit  may  be 
equipped  for  reversing  so  that  it  can  be 
fed  from  any  adjacent  unit.  This  gives 
you  the  capability  of  running  up  to  4 
colors  on  one  side  of  the  web  and  one 
color  on  the  other  side  with  the  color- 
deck  and  an  adjacent  black  unit.  That's 
a  sample  of  what  we  mean  by  Goss 
color  flexibility. 

V _ I _ y 
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MAKE  HIGH  PRESS 
SPEEDS  POSSIBLE 

The  fastest  press  is  only  as 
fast  as  its  folder.  With  the 
Goss  Metro-Offset,  you 
have  a  choice  of  the  same 
high  speed  folders  used  on 
the  biggest  Headliner  in¬ 
stallations.  The  Goss  Impe¬ 
rial  3:2  folder  with  up  to  128 
page  capacity  or  the  112- 
page  Uniflow  2:1  folder. 
Either  model  works  equally 
well  with  the  Metro-Offset 
to  give  you  top  {rage  capacity. 


(WSbl.-K  CbNTHOIrS 

MAKE  YOUR  PRESSMAN'S 


The  Metro-Offset’s  free-standing 
Master  Control  Console,  located 
near  the  folder,  gives  your  press¬ 
man  instant,  fingerti{)  control 
over  all  major  {rress  functions.  It 
works  with  a  full  complement  of 
controls  at  each  unit.  Simplifies 
start-u{)s,  holds  down  paper 
waste,  makes  your  overall  o|)era- 
tion  more  convenient  and  efficient. 


the  goes  company 

MiEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


f^EW  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY^ 


JOB  EASIER 


This  is  the  same  system  that 
sparks  the  productivity  of  Goss 
Headliner  presses — it  can  be  an 
important  |rart  of  your  Metro- 
Offset  installation.  With  the 
Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  sys¬ 
tem,  you  get  {lerfect  web  tension 
at  any  press  speed.  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  a 
Goss  exclusive,  takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  the  reel  room,  the 
risk  out  of  paster  cycles.  This 
unique  computer  control  system 
literally  cuts  newsprint  waste  to 
the  core  by  taking  a  standard 
42"  roll  down  to  from  the 
core,  then  splicing  automati¬ 
cally.  You  use  more  paper  from 
each  reel,  use  fewer  rolls — quite 
an  annual  savings  in  newsprint. 
And  Goss’  exclusive  Surface 
Sensing  Control  eliminates 
missed  pasters  due  to  slipped 
cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls, 
prevents  costly  downtime.  It  all 
adds  up  to  more  control  over 
your  product  and  costs. 


Goss  Service 

on  call 

24  hours  a  day 

Should  you  ever  need  it, 
Goss  service  is  ready  night 
'^<  and  day,  365  days  a  year. 
If  you  need  information  or 
technical  assistance,  Goss 
personnel  are  always  avail- 
r  able  to  serve  you  promptly, 
^  expertlyand  efficiently. Goss 
^  and  only  Goss  maintains  the 
largest  full-time  service 
organization.  You  can  count 
on  Goss  to  keep  your 
presses  "on  edition." 


Thvrv'H  a  tionn  Wvh  Ortnvt 
tor  rrrry  yrirHpaprr, 

LARGE  orSMALL 

Besides  the  Metro-Offset,  Goss  offers 
these  other  web  offset  presses: 

The  COMMUNITY'-"',  for  small  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

The  SUBURBAN'^,  for  medium-sized 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  URBANITE'^",  for  large  dailies, 
weeklies  and  central  plants. 

The  SIGNATURE,  for  publication 
work,  magazines,  etc. 

Discuss  your  present  and  future  needs 
with  a  Goss  representative.  Knowledge¬ 
able  and  experienced,  he'll  be  able  to 
recommend  the  Goss  web  offset  press 
that  meets  your  exact  requirements. 


Goss 

Afe^o-OffsetH^ses 

On  Edition: 

Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
No.  of  Presses  Sold  31* 

No.  of  Units  Sold  186* 
Acceptance  of  the  Goss  Metro- 
Offset  press  has  been  wide-spread 
due  to  Goss’  design  leadership 
and  innovation  in  both  letterpress 
and  web  offset  equipment. 

*As  of  December  1, 1966 


I  33  Papers  Identify 
With  World  Almanae 

The  World  Almanac  is  cele-  plates  taken  from  a  rare  sur- 
bratinp  its  centennial  with  a  viving  original  and  copies  are 
record  run  for  the  1968  edition,  available  from  NEA.  It,  too, 
This  year  nearly  a  million  and  was  published  as  a  part  of  the 
a  half  soft  cover  books  are  being  Centennial  Celebration, 
distributed.  In  addition.  Double- 

j  day  has  publishe<l  more  than  Coniennial  Medal 


100,090  hardcover  books. 

Owned  since  1966  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association,  the 
1968  World  .41manac  will  be  co- 
])ublished  by  38  newspapeis  in 
North  America.  The  newspa¬ 
pers’  imprints  will  l)e  carried  on 
all  lHK)ks  sold  in  their  respective 
areas. 

As  part  of  the  centennial  ob- 
seiwance,  the  “first  100  years’’ 
of  the  Iwok  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  on  Microfilm  by  NE.\  and 
the  Micro  Photo  Division  of  the 
Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

The  “First  Century  Collec¬ 
tion,”  66,000  pages  of  the  .Alma¬ 
nac,  is  available  on  25  rolls  of 
.‘{5mm  microfilm  or  on  1000  mic¬ 
rofilm  cards.  The  first  1868  .\1- 


NE.4  also  commissioned  sculp¬ 
tor  Ralph  J.  Mcnconi  to  design 
a  commemorative  centennial 
medal  for  the  Almanac,  which 
is  available  to  collectors  in  a 
limited  edition  of  500  serially 
numbered,  sterling  silver  med¬ 
als. 

New  to  this  year’s  “Little  Book 
That  Knows  Everything”  is  a 
full-color  section  of  Flags  of  the 
World  in  which  are  displayed 
the  banners  of  l.‘{6  nations,  14 
more  than  lielong  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  flag  section,  re¬ 
flecting  the  newly  emergent  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  full-color,  16- 
page  section  of  Maps  of  the 
World,  minutely  pinpointed  and 


manac  has  been  reproduced  from  identified. 


■“■“■■■■““""“■■■•■■■■■■"“•■■■■■■■■■■“■“■“■■■■■■a 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  * 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  ! 

Name . J 

Address . J 

City  . State . Zip . ! 

Company . ! 

Nature  of  Business . ! 

□  Remittance  enclosed  I 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  | 

,mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmma 


An  interesting  extra  in  the 
Centennial  Edition  is  a  look  into 
the  next  century  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Asimov,  science  fiction  writer 
and  author  of  many  books  on 
history,  mythology,  math  and 
science. 

A  foreword  to  the  centennial 
edition  by  President  Johnson 
calls  the  World  .41manac  “.  .  . 
an  American  institution  ...  an 
indispensable  reference  work.” 

Far  more  than  a  synopsis  of 
the  year  is  presented  in  the 
1968  Almanac,  however.  In  fact, 
it  contains  “news”  starting  in 
4,009  B.  C.  with  the  Indus  Val¬ 
ley  Civilization  in  Pakistan  and 
India.  The  first  edition  in  1868 
was  concerned  primarily  with 
Reconstruction  under  President 
Andrew  Johnson  and  the  slim 
volume  of  108  pages  listed  elec¬ 
tion  returns,  acts  of  the  ;{9th 
and  40th  Congresses  as  well  as 
astronomical  and  political  news. 

The  centennial  edition  of  916 
pages  features  a  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  Zip  Codes  for  every  place 
in  the  United  States  with  a 
population  of  2500  or  more. 

Luman  Long  is  editor  of  the 
Almanac,  having  succeeded  to 
the  job  in  1965,  following  Harry 
Hansen  who  held  the  position 
16  years.  Preceding  Hansen  was 
E.  Eastman  Irvine  and  Dr. 
Roljert  Hunt  Lyman,  who  was 
editor  when  the  Almanac  own¬ 
ership  went  to  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  in  1931. 

Long  was  an  editor-publisher 
in  Rolla,  Mo.,  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glovcrsville  (N.Y.) 
Morning  Herald  in  1942,  and  in 
1943  was  hired  as  a  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  Nciv 
York  Sun.  He  moved  over  to 
the  World-Telegram  &  Sun  in 
1950  and  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Almanac  in  1956. 

Earl  Anderson,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  NEA, 
is  publisher  of  the  Almanac. 
Meade  Monroe,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  set  up  the 
international  merchandising  of 
the  book.  Ed  Kennedy,  vicepresi- 
dent  and  director  of  client  serv¬ 
ice,  organized  the  promotional 
campaign  for  each  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  newspapeis. 

• 

U.S.  Navy  Designates 
^Journalist  of  Year’ 

Grovelanp,  Mass. 

Richard  W.  Wood  of  Grove- 
land,  serving  aboard  the  USS 
Ori.skany  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  has  lieen  designated  “Jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Year”  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Navy. 

Chief  Journalist  Wood  was 
cited  for  his  work  as  sole  sur¬ 
viving  enlisted  Navy  reporter 
aboard  the  Oriskany  after  the 
Octolier,  1966,  fire.  Five  other 
service  journalists  died  in  the 
fire. 


G.  JAMES  WIRTHMAN  has  been 
appointed  as  sales  manager  of 
Wood  Flong  Corp.,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.Y.  Since  1957  he  has  been  the 
firm's  sales  representative  on  the 
West  Coast.  He  was  stereotype 
superintendent  at  the  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette  before  that. 

Romney  and  Roekefeller 
Together  for  Editors 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Gov.  George  W.  Romney  of 
Michigan,  announced  candidate 
for  the  1968  Republican  presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  will  speak 
here  Feb.  5  at  a  dinner  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  the  Sher¬ 
aton  Towne  Inn. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
who  is  Romney’s  chief  support¬ 
er  for  the  nomination,  will  lie  a 
guest  of  honor. 

The  speaker  at  the  editors’ 
luncheon  will  be  Bill  I).  Moyers, 
publisher  of  Xeioidiiy. 

The  program  also  will  include 
a  panel  discussion  on  “Riots  and 
Responsibility”  by  State  Police 
Superintendent  William  E.  Kir- 
wan,  Syracuse  Police  Chief  John 
F.  O’Connor  and  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Seiva'  city  editor, 
Louis  H.  Wacker;  a  discussion 
of  “Starting  a  New  Newspa- 
l)er”  by  executives  of  the  new 
Suffolk  Sun,  and  a  report  on 
Albany’s  South  Mall  project. 

• 

Bonalers  lo  Close 
Newsprinl  Muehine 

One  of  the  newsprint-making 
machines  in  the  Bowaters  New¬ 
foundland  Ltd.  mill  at  Corner- 
brook  will  l)e  closed  down  in¬ 
definitely  on  Jan.  1. 

Company  president  Hugh  K. 
Joyce  announced  plans  to  close 
down  a  machine,  putting  128 
men  out  of  work,  because  of 
“softening”  U.S.  markets  for 
newsprint. 

The  same  reason  was  given 
earlier  for  announced  plans  to 
close  the  mill  entirely  between 
Nov’.  26  and  Dec.  3  and  from 
Dec.  24  to  Jan.  1. 
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Since  1868,  the  big  book  with  the  authoritative  voice  —  born  as  a  handbook 
for  newspapermen  —  has  become  the  best  known  single-volume  reference  for 
everyone  who  needs  a  fact  fast. 

This  year  a  major  milestone  in  American  Journalism  takes  place  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  1968  Centennial  Edition  of  The  World  Almanac. 

In  his  foreword  to  this  Centennial  Edition,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
scribes  it  as:  “an  American  institution  ...  an  indispensable  reference  work  .  .  . 
a  responsible  friend  and  reliable  teacher.” 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  in  cooperation  with  33  great  American 
newspapers,  is  proud  to  carry  on  the  public  trust  of  this  prestigious  journal¬ 
istic  enterprise  into  a  second  century  of  service  to  newsmen. 


1868  through  1967  editions  on  microfilm  available  through  Bell  &  Howell 


World’s  Most  Famous  Single  Volume  Reference  Book 


l»R()>I(>TION 


Brochure;  Hoosiers 
Are  Coming  Up  Roses 

By  Georfie  ^  ilt 


If  you’re  trying  to  win  a  foot- 
i)all  pool,  you  would  be  smart  to 
ask  for  a  little  help  from  Wayne 
Powell.  He  handles  promotion 
and  public  relations  for  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Tele  ghone.  And  judging  from 
that  newspaper’s  newest  market 
and  media  promotion  piece,  he 
does  it  with  the  help  of  a  crystal 
ball. 

•‘Southern  Indiana’s  Blooming 
Market,”  reads  the  headline  on 
the  piece,  decorated  with  three 
(not  four)  loses.  Wayne  told 
E&P  that  the  booklet  was 
planned  last  summer.  And  he 
told  us  that  each  time  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  made  to  advertisers 
and  agency  men,  a  small  rose 
was  presented  to  each  listener 
by  a  Herald-Telephone  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Do  you  suppose  that  he  knew, 
that  far  in  advance,  that  Indiana 
University — one  of  Blooming¬ 
ton’s  leading  attractions — would 
be  playing  in  the  Rose  Bowl? 
Powell  points  out  that  the  for¬ 
tuitous  turn  of  events  had  given 
extra  impetus  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  staff  would 
capitalize  on  the  Hoosier’s  good 
fortune  in  making  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  national  advertisers 
throughout  the  midwest  area 
during  the  coming  week. 

The  front  section  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  indexed,  on  a 
“stepped”  binding,  with  pages 
devoted  to:  the  market;  popula¬ 
tion;  spendable  income;  retail 
sales;  education,  culture,  recrea¬ 
tion;  “how  to  reach  us”;  inter¬ 
media  comparisons  with  broad¬ 
cast,  magazines  and  out-of-town 
newspapers;  and  growth. 

The  section  describes  the  pa¬ 


llet’s  award-winning  news  and 
photo  team,  strong  community 
backing  through  participation 
in  civic,  community  and  church 
activities,  and  expanding  youth 
programs  —  including  news- 
paper-in-the-classroom,  youth 
forum,  school  section,  teen-age 
want  ads  and  other  features. 

Behind  the  bound-in  presenta¬ 
tion  pages  is  a  pocket  of  indi¬ 
vidual  data  sheets — ‘20  in  all, 
detailing  the  information  out¬ 
lined  in  the  presentation. 
Tables,  for  instance,  show  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  state’s  20 
largest  cities  in  population,  in¬ 
come  and  buying  power. 

Market  Information 

Demographics  are  not  over¬ 
looked,  with  Bloomington/Bed¬ 
ford  breakdowns  of  population 
characteristics  shown  for  vari¬ 
ous  market  segments. 

A  page  also  lists  major  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  market,  broken  down 
by  number  of  employees.  A  fol¬ 
lowing  sheet  shows  a  chart  of 
employment  diversification,  and 
breakdowns  by  industry  and  type 
of  employment.  Wages  for  both 
Lawrence  and  Monroe  County 
are  shown  for  each  industry. 
School  enrollment  for  each 
county  is  broken  down  by  grades, 
from  Kindergarten  through 
12  th. 

\  summary  of  19fi7  Cultural 
Activities  for  Bloomington  and 
Bedford  is  presented,  ranging 
from  an  Ella  Fitzgerald  and 
Oscar  Peterson  Jazz  Concert  to 
a  Polish  Art  Show.  The  final 
pages  summarizes  newspaper  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Herald-Tele¬ 
phone  and  Times-Mail,  including 
mechanical  requirements,  posi¬ 


tion  fees,  commissions  and  cash 
discounts,  and  history  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  newspapers. 

A  generous  use  of  the  rose 
motif  is  employed  throughout 
the  presentation  in  brilliant  red 
ink. 

Now,  if  the  folks  at  the  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone  and  Times-Mail 
can  only  see  to  it  that  the  under¬ 
dog  Hoosiers  win  that  Rose 
Bowl  Game  .  .  . 

*  *  « 

SKI  CLINIC— Close  to  400 
enthusiasts — beginners,  experts 
and,  more  importantly,  those 
just  beginning  to  feel  the  itch — 
braved  freezing  weather  to  flock 
to  the  maiden  session  of  the 
three-week  Ski  Clinic  sponsored 
by  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times- 
Siimlay  Times  and  WEJL,  sister 
radio  outlet  of  both  newspapers. 

So  great  was  the  throng  that 
jammed  the  WEJL  auditorium 
to  capacity  and  beyond  that 
Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  editor 
and  co-publisher  described  the 
turn-out  as  “far  in  e.xcess  of  our 
greatest  expectations.” 

News  promotion  was  formu¬ 
lated  and  executed  under  the 
guidance  of  managing  editor 
Edward  J.  Donohoe,  assisted  by 
assistant  sports  editor  Charles 
Rosse  and  staff  photographer 
Eugene  (Ike)  Refice. 

Months  of  planning  included 
countless  sessions  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nearby  Pocono  area 
ski  resorts  and  lodges.  A  staff 
of  experts  from  nearby  ski 
schools  appeared  at  the  clinic 
as  featured  speakers  and  demon¬ 
strators,  covering  such  topics  as 
cost  and  selection  of  ski  equip¬ 
ment  and  clothing,  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  snow  reports,  snow¬ 
making  and  slope-conditioning, 
slope  courtesy,  physical  fitness 
and  ski  teaching. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BRIDAL  SHOWER— “Who’s 
giving  the  bridal  shower?”  asks 
a  brochure  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star.  The  promotion 
announces  the  Star’s  Sunday 
Magazine  “Bride’s”  issue  to  be 
published  February  4,  1968. 

Cover  art  of  the  folder 
shows  half-a-dozen  pretty  young 
things  gathered  around  the 
coffee  table  with  gift-wrapped 
packages.  You  guessed  it.  .411  six 
of  ’em  are  the  gals  from  .41 
Schrader’s  Star  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

BUSINESS— “The  New  Wor¬ 
cester  Means  Business,”  was  the 
title  of  a  speech  made  by  Richard 
C.  Steele,  publisher  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Ga¬ 
zette,  to  the  city’s  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club.  The  talk  about  the 
l)enefits  accruing  to  the  business 
community  from  sizeable  urban 
renewal  program  and  new  down¬ 
town  retail  center  drew  so  many 


requests  for  copies  that  it  was 
reprinted.  So  far,  more  than 
3,000  have  been  distributed. 
Copies  are  available  by  writing 
Leland  J.  Adams,  advertising 
director. 

*  ♦  « 

FAIR  EXHIBIT— The  Tallo- 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  used  a 
10  X  20  foot  booth  at  the  North 
Florida  Fair  to  sell  newspapers 
in  adjoining  counties,  to  illus¬ 
trate  progress  made  throughout 
the  years  by  the  newspaper. 
Theme  of  the  exhibit  was  “Gal¬ 
lery  of  Progress.”  Paintings, 
photos  and  lighted  displays 
showed  past,  present  and  future 
plant  locations,  productions 
methods,  and  circulation  prog¬ 
ress.  The  exhibit  pointed  up  new 
plant  facilities  now  under  con¬ 
struction  and  scheduled  for 
completion  early  in  1968. 

.4nother  attraction  featured 
a  $25  cash  award  for  the 
closest  estimate  of  newsprint 
rolls  and  number  of  running  feet 
to  produce  an  October  edition 
of  the  Democrat.  .4  30-inch 
newsroll  was  displayed  along 
with  entry  blanks  and  produc¬ 
tion  hints.  Give-aways  at  the 
booth  included  pressman’s  hats, 
and  luminous  bicycle  stickers 
for  boys  aged  10-14,  numerically 
identified  and  including  the  boys 
names  and  addresses,  registered 
with  the  newspaper,  to  provide 
identification  for  lost  or  stolen 
bicycles.  The  list  of  registrants 
will  also  be  used  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  for  carrier 
recruiting. 

*  *  * 

GIVE  A  DOG— The  .Vcw 
York  Times,  which  seldom  misses 
a  bet  in  developing  classified 
subjects,  is  promoting  “Give  a 
dog  or  other  pet  for  Christmas.” 
.4  special  heading  appears  over 
all  pet  advertising  published 
l)etween  Nov.  12  and  Dec.  21, 
in  the  Times’  sports  section.  Art 
on  the  mailing  piece  promoting 
the  section  features  cartoon  art 
of  cat,  dog  and  bird  sticking  out 
of  a  bright  Christmas  stocking. 
• 

Southern  Newsprint 
Machine  from  Finland 

Finland’s  paper  machine  in¬ 
dustry’  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  build  two  machines 
for  the  DeRidder,  La.,  project 
of  Boise  Cascade  Corporation. 

One  machine  is  for  kraft 
linerlx)ard  and  bag  paper. 

The  other  machine,  a  four- 
drinier  type  newsprint  machine 
specified  to  operate  at  3,000  feet 
per  minute  and  to  produce  150,- 
000  tons  per  year  of  newsprint, 
was  ordered  from  Valmet  Oy 
located  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  De¬ 
livery  of  this  machine  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  allow  erection  and  start¬ 
up  late  in  the  second  quarter  of 
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1967  Newspaper 
Safety  Writing  Competition 

•  Sponsored  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to  recognize  news¬ 
paper  writers’  contributions  to  traffic  safety. 

•  Entries  published  between  January  1,  1967  and  December  31,  1967 
will  be  eligible.  AH  entries  must  be  postmarked  before  January  31,  1968. 

•  Open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers  and 
wire  services  throughout  the  United  States. 


1966  WINNERS 

SINGLE  STORY: 

Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  The  Albuquerque  News,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.; 
Dennis  Hoover,  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dallas,  Texas;  Thomas  F. 
Darcy,  The  Houston  Post,  Houston,  Texas. 

EDITORIAL: 

Everett  S.  Allen,  The  Standard -Times,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Jo  L. 
Brosious,  The  Westport  News,  Westport,  Conn.;  V.  L.  Bubbett,  Jr.,  The 
Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 

SERIES: 

Phyllis  Cobbs  and  Harcourt  Tynes,  Jr.,  The  Patent  Trader,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Daniel,  Jr.,  The  Gainesville  Sun,  Gainesville,  Fla.;  Francois 
Poirier,  The  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  AWARD: 

To  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  a  special  plaque  for  the  most  effective 
overall  newspaper  campaign. 

1967  PANEL  OF  JUDGES 

DR.  WAYNE  A.  DANIELSON,  DAVID  E.  GILLESPIE,  Asso-  ORVILLE  B.  CAMPBELL,  Pub- 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  ciate  Editor,  The  Charlotte  Wsher,  The  Chapel  Hill  Week- 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ly.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


This  is  a  safety  writing  contest,  and  entries  will  be  judged  on  that  basis.  Under 
the  rules,  no  mention  of  trucks  or  the  industry  or  ATA  will  influence  the 
judging.  Sponsors  are  interested  in  highway  safety. 

For  entry  forms  and  further  information,  write: 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Winners  will  be  announced  in  March,  1968 


$1,000  $500  $300 

FIRST  PRIZE  SECOND  PRIZE  THIRD  PRIZE 
In  each  of  three  categories: 

SINGLE  STORY  •  EDITORIAL  •  SERIES 


A  SPECIAL  PLAQUE 
will  be  awarded  to  the 
newspaper  conducting  the 
most  effective  overall  cam¬ 
paign  on  highway  safety. 


^^5,400  IN 
CASH  PRIZES: 


i/' 


Shandy  Hill  Retires; 
Co-Founder  of  Daily 

POTTSTOVVN,  Pa. 

After  44  years  of  “shirt¬ 
sleeve”  newspapering,  Shandy 
Hill  retired  as  general  manager 
and  editor  of  the  Pottstown  Mer¬ 
cury. 

He  was  co-founder  of  that 
newspaper  in  1931  with  William 
M.  Heister,  then  of  Reading, 
Pa.  The  Mercury  was  merged 
with  the  established  local  daily 
in  1933,  then  survived  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  several  shortlived  com¬ 
petitors  in  later  years. 

The  Mercury  evolved  from  a 
“new”  newspaper  into  a  list  of 
10  dailies  in  the  nation  that  had 
more  circulation  than  its  home 
city  population.  Its  Page  One 
consisted  only  of  local  news.  Na¬ 
tional  news  was  on  inside  pages. 

The  Mercury  was  sold  a  year 
ago,  to  a  group  that  includes 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  former  New 
York  publisher,  and  Mark  Good- 
son  and  William  Todman,  tele¬ 
vision  show  producers. 

Hill  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh 
University.  He  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  on  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times. 


ROYDEN  B.  CULBERTSON  hat 
been  named  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post.  He  replaces  Lowell 
E.  Goodwin,  who  is  retiring.  Cul¬ 
bertson  has  been  with  the  Courier- 
Post  since  1954.  He  will  head  a 
work  force  of  155. 

Joseph  F.  Englert  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  controller  of 
Dayton  (O.)  Newspapers  Inc. 
He  joined  the  company  in  Sep- 
tem^r  1965  from  the  Haskins 
and  Sells  accounting  firm. 


PRODUCTION  TEAM — Leonard  E.  Elliott,  seated,  new  production 
director  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  talks  over  plans  with  L. 
Frank  Gillian,  left,  assistant  production  director,  and  E.  Mark  Gaspar, 
right,  assistant  to  the  production  director.  (Photo  by  John  J. 
Kucharchuk). 


Philip  Chase,  sports  editor 
personnel  work,  later  becoming  of  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
assistant  general  manager.  News — elected  president  of 

Gartland  has  been  Gannett  Local  167,  Manchester  Newspa- 
general  auditor  and  assistant  per  Guild, 
treasurer.  In  newspaper  work  *  ♦  ♦ 

since  1929,  he’s  been  with  Gan-  Jack  O’Brine,  a  former  New 
nett  Co.  since  1940  except  for  York  Herald  Tribune  reporter 
World  War  II  service,  including  and  broadcast  news  editor — 
almost  two  years  in  Italy  as  named  manager  of  radio  station 
auditor  with  finance  offices  at-  WJCM  at  Sebring,  Fla. 
tached  to  the  U.S.  Fifth  Army.  ♦  ♦  • 

Succeeding  Gartland  as  gen-  Robert  Struder,  a  former 
eral  auditor  is  Robert  Eisen-  news  editor  of  the  Alexandria 
braun,  an  auditor  in  Rochester  (Va.)  Gazette  and  editor  of  the 
since  1952  and  a  Gannett  audi-  Pariscope,  weekly  newspaper  of 
tor  since  July  1,  1966.  He  has  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
designated  F.  David  Ramage  as  Powers  Europe — named  news 
senior  auditor.  editor  at  the  American  Auto¬ 

mobile  Association,  Washington. 


Fred  Coonradt,  USC  jour¬ 
nalism  professor — president  of 
Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Mort  Gordon — from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Daily  News  Record 
to  editor  of  Men’s  Wear  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  group. 


Charles  C.  McGillicudy, 
an  AP  sports  writer  in  New 
England  before  he  joined  the 
Cornell  University  staff  in  1966 
Frank  De  Marco,  San  Lean-  — named  director  of  the  News 
dro  (Calif.)  Morning  News— to  Section  of  the  Office  of  Public 
circulation  director,  Fremont  Information  at  Cornell. 

(Calif.)  News-Register.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  William  Du  Bois — from  the 

N.  S.  De  Motte,  Stockton  Indianapolis  News  to  the  Mun- 

(Calif.)  Record — elected  presi-  cic  (Ind.)  Star  as  managing  edi- 
dent  of  the  AP  News  Executives  tor,  replacing  Alan  D.  Schulz 
Council  of  California  and  Ne-  — now  editor  of  the  Huntington 
vada.  Herald-Press.  DuBois  was  city 

♦  *  ♦  editor  of  the  Muncie  Star  1961- 

Frank  J.  Kitch,  Palmer  bu-  65. 

reau  chief,  Springfield  (Mass.)  ♦  *  ♦ 

Newspapers  since  1951,  honored  Dennis  BrowN; — promoted  to 
with  first  new  Public  Service  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Award  to  be  bestowed  by  U.S.  office  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  re- 
Postal  Department  upon  a  re-  placing  Stanford  Manning, 
porter  and  his  newspaper  in  who  resigned  to  publish  a  news- 
Massachusetts.  paper  in  Southern  California. 
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in  the  n 

3  Register-Tribune 
Executives  Advance 

Des  Moines 

Three  promotions  of  editorial 
executives  on  the  RegiMer  and 
Trihuve  staff  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Eyerly,  man- 
airiujf  editor  of  the  newspapers. 

Ed  Heins,  .36,  a  senior  report¬ 
er  on  the  Register  staff,  was 
appointed  assistant  manaprinp 
editor  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Parker  Mize,  61,  news  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

Richard  Kline,  49,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  Register,  be¬ 
came  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Register. 

Heins,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  joined  the 
Register  in  1963.  He  has 
worked  on  general  assignment 
with  special  emphasis  on  agri¬ 
culture,  business  and  conserva¬ 
tion. 

Mize  joined  the  staff  in  1929 
as  a  copy  editor.  He  has  been 
news  editor  of  the  Tribune  since 
1943.  Kline  joined  the  Tribune 
in  1929  as  a  copy  editor.  He 
served  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  early-day  news  editor  of  the 
Tribune  before  moving  to  the 
Sunday  Register  as  news  editor 
in  1965. 

• 

Maritime  Aide 

Arthur  H.  Richter,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
transportation  field  until  1959 
and  recently  publicity  director  of 
the  Home  Lines,  has  been  made 
assistant  to  the  president  for 
community  relations  at  State 
University  of  New  York  Mari¬ 
time  College,  Fort  Schuyler, 
Bronx,  New  York.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college  is  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Edward  J.  O’Donnell, 
U.S.N.  (Ret.). 


WILLIAM  E.  MEYER,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  and 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  public 
relations  for  Communitype  Corpo¬ 
ration,  manufacturer  of  electronic 
data  communication  systems. 

Edwin  J.  Watts — from  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  to 
classified  advertising  director  of 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune.  Chesti-:r  j.  Zembruski, 
display  ad  salesman — now  CAM. 
♦  ♦  * 

Stephen  J.  Pappas,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  edi¬ 
torial  staff — elected  president  of 
Springfield  Newspapers  Em¬ 
ployes’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Winters,  with 
.Xorwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  since 
1928 — named  editor.  William 
H.  Cruiksiiank,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1939 — named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  They  assume  posi¬ 
tions  held  by  James  V.  Pedace, 
retiring  Jan.  1. 

♦  * 

Warren  G.  Jackson,  formerly 
assistant  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times — to 
the  New  York  Knickerbocker,  a 
new  Sunday  paper,  as  circula¬ 
tion  director. 


FOR  HIS  GOOD  DEED — Roy  M.  Either,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  gets  a  boutonniere  from  Mrs.  Holton  R.  Price  Jr.  of  St.  Louis, 
president  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  after  he  addressed  the  Girl 
Scouts'  National  Conference  on  "The  Challenge  of  Leadership." 
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This  Week  Names 
New  Food  Editor 

Myra  Waldo,  who  has  written 
41  books  on  cooking  and  travel, 
has  been  appointed  food  editor 
of  This  HVct  magazine,  it  was 
announced  by  John  J.  O’Connell, 
editor  of  the  syndicated  supple¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Waldo  succeeds  the  late 
Clementine  Paddleford  who  died 
November  13. 

O’Connell  said  Miss  Waldo’s 
column,  “How  the  World  Eats.’’ 
will  appear  in  each  issue,  the 
first  on  January  28.  On  alter¬ 
nate  weeks  she  will  write  full- 
length  food  features. 

Miss  Waldo  (Mrs.  Robert 
Schwartz  in  private  life)  has 
seiwerl  as  food  consultant  to 
Pan-American  Airways  and  to 
numerous  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants. 

*  «  * 

Fred  L.  Tonne,  a  Milwaukee 
Journal  staff  photographer  for 
18  years,  has  joined  Moynihan 
Associates,  a  public  relations 
counselling  and  film-making 
company,  as  chief  of  its  photo¬ 
graphic  services. 

«  *  * 

Kenneth  Englade  —  from 
Edinburg,  Tex.  bureau  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UPI  bureau  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M.,  replacing  Ed¬ 
ward  McManvs,  who  resigned, 
signed. 

Kenneth  R.  Clark,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Register,  Denver,  is  the  new  UPI 
manager  at  Edinburg,  Tex. 

«  *  « 

Joseph  E.  Bvrns,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  has  been  named 
production  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ji.M  Baxley — from  executive 
editor  to  editor  of  the  Bristol 
(Va.)  Herald-Courier. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Boyd,  editorial  writer 
and  political  reporter — named 
editor  of  the  Bristol  Virginia- 
T  enyiesseayi. 


Thompson  Hart 


Joe  E.  Hart,  from  circulation 
director  to  business  manager  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald 
and  Journal,  succeeding  the  late 
C.  E.  Webber.  He  has  lieen  with 
the  company  since  1937.  RaY' 
Thompson,  onetime  Journal 
carrier  boy — named  circulation 
director. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Brody,  department 
store  sales  manager — now  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post.  Myron  Zimmerman 
— from  classified  to  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Richard  Est- 
LING — assistant  classified  ad 
manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frederic  Doerelinger,  special 
services  director  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  in  London  be¬ 
fore  INS  and  UPI  consolidated 
— now  managing  director  of 
PDA  Limited,  international  pub¬ 
lic  relations  division  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Ltd., 
London. 
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JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 


Women ’s  Page  Typefaces 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins.  Ph.I). 

Does  an  “ultra-feminine”  headline  typeface  have  a  different 
imag:e  among  women  readers  than  an  “ultra-masculine”  type¬ 
face?  It  sure  does — the  ultra-feminine  Garamond  (or  Caslon) 
Italic  is  seen  as  much  more  soft,  feminine,  delicate,  attractive, 
etc.  than  the  “ultra-masculine”  Spartan  (or  Tempo)  Black. 

But  the  crucial  question  is — does  this  difference  in  image 
have  any  effect  on  reader  interest?  Definitely  not — neither  on 
interest  in  the  page  as  a  whole,  nor  in  the  individual  items  on 
that  page. 

Does  headline  typeface  make  any  difference  on  women’s 
page  attractiveness?  No,  not  in  this  study. 

These  intriguing  conclusions  come  from  a  study  completed 
recently  at  Syracuse  University,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


Home  study 
library  can 
aid  grades 

Caslon  Italic 


Home  study 
library  can 
aid  grades 

Tempo  Heavy 


The  same  tabloid-size  woman’s  page  was  made  up  in  two 
versions — everjThing  the  same  except  one  version  had  head¬ 
lines  set  in  Garamond  Italic,  the  other  in  Spartan  Black.  A 
different  random  sample  of  women  readers  saw  each  version 
(inserted  into  a  real  issue  of  the  Fayetteville,  N.Y.  paper, 
courtesy  of  the  publisher,  ^''orge  Wortley  III).  They  rated 
several  pages  of  the  paper,  uding  the  test  page,  on  page 
attractiveness,  page  reading  ii.  irest,  and  item  reading  in¬ 
terest — using  a  100  degree  rating  scale. 

Here  are  the  results,  for  just  the  two  versions  of  the  test 
page: 


on  100-degree  rating  scale 
Ultra- feininitie  page  V Itra-Masculine  page 
(Garamond  Italic)  (Spartan  Black) 


Attractiveness  of  page 

57 

55 

Interest  in  reading  page 

59 

59 

Item  1,  reading  interest 

81 

81 

”2  ”  ” 

82 

80 

54 

54 

»  4 

63 

56 

”  5  ”  ” 
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YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA'/ 


'it  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
fOh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
floaa  in  money  and  pres- 
JtiKe  can  be  tremendous 
r—  UNLESS  you  have 
'  Employers  Special  Ex- 

_ '  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  aKree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
ration.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  arainst  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plariarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyrirht  violation.  Rates  are  surpris- 
inrly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleassint  publicity. 
Phone  or  write: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105 

N»w  Y»rt  111  Jobs-  8m  FrMctoeo.  M  ly 

Cbw*.  iH  W.JMkAM:  AtlMt».S4PMcbtrM.  N.lk 


Home  study 
library  can 
aid  grades 

Goudy  Old  Style 

Home  study 
library  can 
aid  grades 

Campanile 


Everybody's  getting  into  the  act 

From  a  most  unlikely  source,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  comes  a  collection  of  research  findings  on  type¬ 
faces,  type  sizes  and  presentation,  as  they  affect  legibility. 
Not  all  have  to  do  with  newspapers,  but  many  of  the  20.’1 
brief  abstracts  can  be  put  to  use  by  editors  right  away — with 
a  little  translation  of  the  technical  jargon.  Legibility  of  Al¬ 
phanumeric  Characters  and  Other  Symbols:  II.  A  Reference 
Book  is  a  bargain  in  both  money  ($4.25)  and  time  (to  avoid 
reading  lengthy  original  research  reports). 

•  ♦  • 

Comprehensibility  of  foreign  affairs  news 

How  many  editors  have  broken  their  pick  trj’ing  to  make 
serious  news  more  meaningful  to  the  ordinary  (i.e,,  uninter¬ 
ested)  reader? 

A  master’s  thesis  by  Daniel  Wackman  (University  of  Wis¬ 
consin)  throws  a  ray  of  light  on  the  problem. 

He  found  that  by  rewriting  a  foreign  affairs  story,  using  a 
purely  chronological  sequence  of  events  within  the  storj’,  it 
was  understood  better  by  youngsters  who  don’t  ordinarily 
read  such  items.  The  chronological  version  had  no  effect  on 
understanding  among  students  who  usually  read  such  items. 

Of  course,  this  study  doesn’t  answer  another  crucial  ques¬ 
tion — how  to  get  uninterested  persons  to  pay  attention  to  and 
read  such  items  in  the  first  place — since  it  was  a  “forced 
exposure”  experiment.  But  it  does  tell  how  to  increase  under¬ 
standing  if  you  can  find  some  way  to  get  them  into  the  story 
in  the  first  place. 

*  V  V 

Should  editors  plan  ahead? 

Do  editors  simply  take  what  comes  in  the  way  of  daily 
events  and  available  news  or  do  they  actively  engage  in  edi¬ 
torial  planning  for  future  issues?  A  master’s  thesis  by  Alvin 
From  (Northwestern  University)  sheds  some  light. 

Although  most  editors  agree  that  planning  editorial  con¬ 
tent  is  desirable  for  the  production  of  an  outstanding  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  not  a  universal  practice.  (More  exactly,  planning 
ranges  from  very  little  to  a  great  deal) 

More  significant  is  the  finding  that  the  more  a  newspaper 
plans  its  content  (to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  its  readers,  to 
suit  the  changing  population  of  readers,  etc.),  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  have  a  leadership  role  in  the  community. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  CONRAD  (Council  on  Newspaper 
Research  and  Development)  here  at  Syracuse  University  this 
year,  some  surprising  developments  in  editorial  planning  were 
apparent — long-range  research  programs  (which  can  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  published)  to  regfularly  keep  up  with  the  non¬ 
readers,  determine  their  reading  interests,  then  alter  content 
to  draw  them  into  the  fold. 

• 

(Dr.  Haskins  is  the  John  Ben  Snow  Professor  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Research  at  the  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  is  No.  2  in  a  series  of  reports  he  is  making  for 
E&P  readers,  one  to  appear  every  other  week.) 


$100,000  for  Kilgore 
Memorial  at  DePauw 

Greencastlk,  Ind. 

DePauw  University  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  memorial  gift  of  $100,- 
000  from  the  Dow  Jones  Foun¬ 
dation  in  the  name  of  Bernard 
Kilgore,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Dow  Jones  and  president  of 
DePauw  University’s  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Visitors. 

Kilgore  died  recently.  He  was 
59. 

DePauw  University  President 
Dr.  William  E.  Kerstetter  said 
the  specific  use  of  the  fund  will 
be  determined  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

Additional  gifts  to  the  fund 
memorializing  the  1929  DePauw 
alumnus  and  Albany,  Indiana, 


native  have  been  pouring  into 
the  university  from  individuals 
and  corporations  from  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

JOLRNAIASM  SCHOLARSHIP 

Establishment  of  a  Bernard 
Kilgore  Scholarship  Fund  for 
students  interested  in  journalism 
careers  was  announced  by  the 
Deadline  Club,  the  New  York 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  journalistic 
society. 

Deadline  Club  president  Jo¬ 
seph  Oppenheimer  said  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Kilgore  Fund  may 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Charles 
Speaks,  Room  3214,  405  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 
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Propaganda 
I  Efforts  Hit 
By  Ahlgren 

Reno,  Nev. 

Government  secrecy  and  ob¬ 
stacles  to  factual  news  report¬ 
ing  were  examined  by  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  in  the 
fourth  annual  Scripps  Lecture 
I  in  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Nevada  (Nov.  27). 

1  “Propaganda  is  a  way  of  life 
today,”  Ahlgren  asserted.  “In 
our  country  it  is  called  public 
relations.  The  newsmen  sifts 
through  haystacks  of  propagan¬ 
da  to  arrive  at  a  needle  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  objective 
presentation  of  news.” 

Ahlgren  charged  that  nowhere 
is  the  deluge  of  propaganda 
more  evident  than  at  the  federal 
level.  He  pointed  to  President 
Eisenhower’s  administration  as 
the  origin  of  contemporary  man¬ 
aged  news  on  a  large  scale. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
real  impetus  for  managed  news, 
at  least  in  our  day,  came  when 
he  issued  an  executive  order 
pulling  down  the  curtain  in  the 
McCarthy-Army  investigation,” 
Ahlgren  said. 

Since  then,  the  cover  ups  have 
increased  in  size  and  frequency, 
according  to  Ahlgren.  He 
pointed  to  the  U-2  incident,  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Bobby  Baker 
case,  and  others,  to  illustrate 
his  point. 

“In  the  past  year  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  news  management 
have  mounted,”  the  Memphis 
editor  said,  “We  in  the  news 
media  keep  the  vigil,  but  an 
inventive  bureaucracy  also  is 
working- overtime  on  its  public 
relations.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  White  House,  and 
the  Defense  and  State  Depart¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  seem  to 
I  think  that  suppression  of  certain 
'  facts  detrimental  to  them  will 
be  good  for  America.” 

Ahlgren  qualified  his  charges 
by  pointing  out  that  most  Amer¬ 
icans  have  no  quarrel  with  news 
suppression  when  the  national 
I  interest  an<l  security  are  at 
I  stake. 

'  Turning  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
Ahlg^ren  related  his  experiences 
in  sending  a  reporter  to  South 
Vietnam  and  told  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  difficulties  in  obtaining 
a  true  picture  of  what  w’as  hap¬ 
pening  there. 

“When  he  came  home  I  asked 
Bill  Thomas  what  sort  of  censor¬ 
ship  or  news  management  he 
had  experienced  in  Vietnam,” 
Ahlgren  said.  While  Thomas  re¬ 
ported  there  was  no  censorship 


and  almost  no  news  manage- 1 
ment,  he  did  point  out  subtle 
efforts  of  the  military  to  present 
the  best  examples  and  make  ac¬ 
cess  to  failures  difficult. 

“The  United  States,  in  fact, 
the  press  center,”  Thomas  told 
Ahlgren,  “provided  newsmen 
with  airplanes  to  follow  Ky  and 
Thieu  around  the  country  on 
campaigns.  We  didn’t  provide 
the  same  service  for  the  other 
candidates,  and  thus  most  of  the 
stories  and  speeches  centered  on 
the  Ky-Thieu  ticket.” 

“When  this  reporter  tried  to 
learn  the  names  of  men  from 
our  area  who  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  hit  a  blank  wall,”  Ahl¬ 
gren  said. 

• 

State  Police  to  Issue 
‘Disaster’  Passes 

Covington,  Ky. 

Kentucky  State  Police  will 
issue  special  disaster  passes  for 
“working  newspaper”  reporters 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
trouble  the  press  had  in  covering 
the  wreck  of  a  TVA  jetliner 
outside  Greater  Cincinnati  Air¬ 
port,  November  20. 

This  action  followed  talks  be- 
tw'een  Cincinnati  and  Northern 
Kentucky  press  members  and 
Col.  James  (Ted)  Bassett,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Kentucky  state  police.  Re¬ 
porters  and  cameramen  com¬ 
plained  that  some  of  them  had 
been  delayed  for  two  hours  in 
reaching  the  scene.  Road-block¬ 
ing  by  police  was  partially 
blamed  on  radio  and  television 
bulletins  attracting  listeners  to 
the  scene. 

Col.  Bassett  said  police  from 
several  small  towns  nearby  took 
over  and  prevented  the  press, 
radio  and  tv  from  doing  their 
jobs.  He  said  too  many  state 
passes  had  been  issued  to  per¬ 
sons  not  entitled  to  them. 

• 

Whiting  Is  Publisher 
Of  Motor  Boating 

Richard  E.  Deems,  president 
of  Hearst  Magazines,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  John 
Randolph  Whiting  as  publisher 
of  Motor  Boating  Magazine. 

A  specialist  in  visual  commu¬ 
nications  and  special  interest 
magazines,  Whiting  operated  his 
own  publishing  service  during 
the  past  two  years.  Previously, 
he  was  publisher  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly  and  editor  of 
Popular  P  holography  and 
Flower  Grower-Home  Garden 
Magazine. 

After  receiving  a  B.A.  in 
Journalism  from  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1936,  he  worked  on  two  i 
New  York  State  weeklies.  Liter- 1 
ary  Digest  and  True  magazine.  | 
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Announce  your 
awards  for 
newspaper  writing 
or  photography  in 
Editor  &  Publisher 


. . .  and  in  the  E&P  Year  Book! 


If  your  company  or  industry  association 
presents  awards  for  excellence  in 
any  specialized  field  of  newspaper  writing 
or  photography,  we  know  you’ll  want 
to  attract  as  many  entries  as  possible. 

More  newspapermen  will  know  about 
your  competition  if  you  keep  them 
informed  about  the  competition, 
the  prizes,  rules  and  deadline  for  entries, 
with  advertising  announcements  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Did  you  know,  for  instance,  that 
there’s  a  special  section  in  the  YEAR 
BOOK  on  Journalism  Awards? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

ADVERTISING  RATES:  Page,  $655;  half-page,  $380; 
quarter-page,  $225;  eighth-page,  $135. 
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LAYOl’T  AND  DESIGN 


How  many  headline  faces? 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

On  November  1  the  Exnmuier  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  steamlined  its  layout  and  simplified 
its  head  schedule. 

Bert  L.  Campbell,  executive  editor,  sent  the 
tearsheets.  The  Examiner  is  a  six-day  p.m. 
with  18,000  circulation  in  a  city  of  100,000. 

In  lower  left,  page  1  before  the  revisions. 
Head  faces  were  Franklin  heavy  condensed, 
Tempo  medium.  Ultra  Bodoni,  Ebar  bold, 
Spartan  heavy  and  Spartan  medium. 

Five  faces.  That  multitude  is  rather  too 
many.  Their  combination  robs  the  page  of 
consistent  character.  Ultra  Bodoni  really  isn’t 
a  happy  face  for  news  heads,  although  perhaps 
a  case  could  be  made  for  it  in  a  Women’s 
section.  It’s  fine  in  a  magazine  section,  too. 

The  page  in  lower  left  contains  a  number 
of  body-type  zig-zags  (accented  by  hand-drawn 
heavier  lines)  which  impede  readability. 

The  zig-zag  roughest  on  the  eye  is  under 
the  head  beginning  “Move  to  Inaugurate.” 
Here  two  and  three-quarter  inches  of  body 
drop  down  column  5.  Then  the  eye  has  to  find 
its  way  to  column  6  to  read  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  of  body.  From  there  the  eye  must  zag 
up  again  to  column  7  with  its  three  and  three- 
<iuarter  inches  of  body. 

In  upper  right,  after  the  elements  had  been 
squared  off  horizontally  and  the  head  schedule 
had  been  abbreviated  to  two  families.  Heads 
now  are  Tempo  alternate  bold  (Roman  and 
italic),  Spartan  heavy  (Roman)  and  Spartan 
medium  (Roman  and  italic). 

Certainly  now  the  typographic  character  of 
the  page  is  uniform  in  all  areas. 

Mr.  Campbell  also  sent  observations  and 
questions,  asking  answers: 

Observation — “One  staff  member  feels  that 
our  new  schedule  is  too  black.  He  feels  there 


HST  Watchms  Mhw  Shrkmn  Parade 


De  Gaulle  Attacks  Dollar 


Washington  Aid* 
.On  County's  Roll 


CitMK  Will  R«ceiv«  Tax  Rofunds 


Mokorkw  S*«s 
No  Cyprus  War  ofsi 


City  to  Submit 
PoRtiHon  Plan 


Colltg*  Reopnm; 
0*ath  Plot  Told 


should  be  a  wide  variance  of  tone  in  the 
headlines  for  what  he  terms  contrast.  I  have 
Iteen  taught  that  what  he  calls  contrast  is 
actually  a  clash  between  weights  of  type — a 
little  like  wearing  a  bright  pink  necktie  with 
an  orange  suit.” 

Answer — The  page  is  a  bit  black,  but  the 
heads  are  not  to  blame.  Bold  face  captions 
and  chunks  of  bold  face  body  type  are  what 
are  doing  a  lot  to  blacken  it.  If  a  10-point 
light  is  available,  it  will  serve  letter  for 
captions.  Chunks  of  bold  face  body,  used  for 
emphasis  or  as  type  breakers,  really  serve  only 
to  muddy  a  page. 

Question — “Since  typography,  unlike  arith¬ 
metic,  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  hard  and  fast 
rules,  is  type-face  selection  really  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste?” 

Answer — Within  limits,  yes.  No  one  (hope¬ 
fully)  would  mix  Spartan  and  Artcraft  italic 
or  Spartan  and  Admiral,  to  name  a  couple 
of  jarringly  non-functional  faces. 

Observation — “Most  typographers  seem  to 
hold  that  the  most  eye-pleasing  headline 
schedule  is  one  where  the  type  faces  are  of 
the  same  family  and  weight  in  Roman  and 
italic.” 

-\nswer — Some  editors  hold  out  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  face  in  Women’s  and  in  the  Editorial  page. 
There’s  argument  for  that,  but  the  faces  should 
not  clash  with  those  in  the  main-news  section. 

Question — “In  the  production  of  a  good 
looking  newspaper  page,  what  percentage  of 
the  total  result  depends  upon  the  type  faces 
used  and  what  percentage  depends  upon  the 
purely  draftsman-like  aspects  of  layout?” 

Answer — Content  probably  always  will  be 
the  final  payoff,  but  the  payoff  will  be  greater 
if  the  package  consists  of  content  that’s  easy 
to  read.  And  layout  can  make  it  easy  to  read. 


Congo  Boss  Asks  Help' 
To  Squelch  Uprisings 


’(7  (kMity  ktsessment  tax  Ttidi 
Taps  19M  Mark  by  $12  MiHkm 
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An  asphalt  pavement  under  this 
wasteland  could  help  free  the  world 
from  the  threat  of  famine. 


(The  steels  are  ready  whenever  you  are) 


Two  feet  below  this  useless  land,  a  layer 
of  ordinary  asphalt  one-eighth  inch  thin 
could  help  produce  a  greatly  increased 
crop  yield. 

The  underlying  pavement  of  asphalt 
traps  rainwater  that  would  ordinarily 
drain  away.  This  keeps  the  surface  soil 
moist  and  much  more  productive. 

Widespread  use  of  asphalt-layered 
soil  could,  with  a  newly  developed 
strain  of  stiff  rice  plants,  double  the 
acreage  of  Southeast  Asia’s  paddy  fields 
and  boost  output  2,600  percent!  Experi¬ 
ments  indicate  that  half-starved  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  free  of  the  threat  of 
famine. 

Worldwide  application  of  this 
asphalt-barrier  technique  would  require 


large-scale  development  of  the  special 
farm  machinery  needed  to  lift  a  two- 
foot-thick  strip  of  earth,  spray  liquid 
asphalt  underneath,  and  then  let  the 
soil  settle  back.  With  more  acreage  of 
formerly  unusable  land,  production  of 
the  many  types  of  highly  efficient  farm 
machinery  would  have  to  be  increased 
beyond  estimation. 

The  new  asphalt-barrier  technique 
will  require  tougher,  more  durable  steels 
to  do  this  precision  job.  Republic  has 
anticipated  the  future  needs  for  all 
kinds  of  improved  farm  equipment.  Just 
as  we  have  for  a  full  line  of  tubular 
products  with  a  new  maximum  depend¬ 
ability  for  the  petroleum  industry, 
refiners  of  asphalt.  These  rugged,  new 


steels  will  be  ready  when  needed. 

At  this  moment,  the  long  reach  of 
steel  from  Republic  is  probing  into 
areas  wherever  man’s  imagination 
needs  it  —  from  beneath  the  land  to 
beyond  the  moon,  from  the  heartbeat 
of  man  to  the  drumbeat  of  defense. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44101. 


You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 


CLEVELAND  OHIO  44101 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A  Pictorial  Search 
For  ‘Invisible  Drama’ 

By  Riek  Friedman 

•  Can  we  imagine  a  blind  man  being  a  photographer?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Then  why  do  so  many  photographers  walk  around 
with  their  eyes  closed  down  to  fS2?  This  to  me  is  near  blind¬ 
ness. 

My  pictures  reflect  my  own  way  of  seeing  and  evaluating 
the  sotnetimes  noisy,  sometimes  very  calm  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live. 

The  above  two  statements  sum  up  photojournalism  as  it  is 
practiced  to  a  fine  art  by  Antoine  Desilets,  La  Presse,  Mon¬ 
treal.  His  newspaper  is  printed  in  French;  his  photographs 
speak  a  universal  language. 

Hesilets,  who  was  1966  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  “Region  Two  Photographer  of  the  Year”  (New 
York  State  and  the  eastern  part  of  Canada),  says  that  most 
photographers  bring  back  pictures  of  what  they  see.  But, 
taking  it  a  dimension  further,  he  believes  that  in  every  storj', 
in  any  assignment  lies  an  invisible  drama  or  hidden  beauty. 

Desilets  says  he  isn’t  content  with  being  just  a  witness 
to  what  he  sees.  “Just  as  the  reporter  sometime  does,  I  often 
make  interpretations  in  my  pictures.  You  may  talk  about 
objectively  in  picture  taking  but  I  don’t  believe  in  it.  No  one 
can  really  be  objective.  But  I  do  believe  in  sincerity.” 

Sincerity  and  subjectivity  have  paid  off  for  Desilets.  He’s 
fast  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  top  photographers  in 
eastern  Canada.  Desilets  has  had  four  photo  exhibitions  in 
Montreal.  He  has  won  the  “Montreal  Press  Photographer  of 
the  Year”  twice.  And  the  1965  “Canadian  Player’s  Trophy” 
for  sports  photography.  Also,  he  is  up  near  the  top  again 
this  year  in  the  1967  NPPA  Region  Two  Clip  Contest  for 
“Photographer  of  the  Year.”  (Desilets  won  the  1966  “Region 
Two  Photographer  of  the  Year”  title  despite  the  fact  he  only 
started  entering  the  contest  in  May  and  competed  for  only 
eight  months.  In  July,  1966,  he  picked  up  130  points  in  one 
stroke  by  sweeping  the  first  four  places,  only  the  second  time 
it  has  been  done  in  the  history  of  the  contest.  Desilets  was  the 
first  Canadian  to  ever  win  the  yearly  title.) 

For  the  39-year-old  Desilets,  the  father  of  six,  photojour¬ 
nalism  has  become  the  creative  shore  on  which  he  has  landed 
after  a  long  picture-taking  journey.  After  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1948,  he  joined  the  ^yal  Canadian  Air  Force 
where  he  took  an  18-month  course  to  become  a  photographer. 

42 


Following  his  discharge  in  1951,  Desilets  wandered  around 
from  job  to  job,  from  photofinishing  to  aerial  photography, 
finally  ending  up  in  studio  work. 

“But  it  was  becoming  clearer  and  clearei-  in  my  mind,”  he 
recalls,  “that  photojournalism  was  my  way.  And  w'hen  a 
photo  editor  from  La  Presse  offered  me  a  job  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  supplement,  ‘Weekend  Magazine,’  I  was  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.” 

How  deeply  this  French-Canadian  photographer  feels  about 
news  photography  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  (it 
might  even  sound  better  in  French) :  “I  strongly  believe  that 
every  photographer  should  not  only  take  the  pictures  but 
should  print  them  himself.  To  me,  the  process  of  making  a 
picture  is  like  making  love.  See  it  through  to  the  end.” 

Desilets’  main  problem  is  as  universal  as  his  picture: 
Space.  “My  problem  is  not  so  much  taking  pictures  but  having 
them  publishe<l.  So  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  I  suggest  that 
my  fellow-photographers  practice  two  things.  Either  be  ver>’ 
friendly  wih  their  photo  editors.  Or  fight  with  them  all  the 
time.  I  practice  both.” 

What  makes  a  good  news  photographer  tick?  To  Antoine 
Desilets,  of  La  Presse,  it’s  the  qualities  of  sensitivity  and  per¬ 
ception.  His  pictures  illustrate  large  measures  of  both. 
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. . .  Not  content 
with  being  just 
a  witness  to 
what  he  sees, 
Desilets  often 
attempts  inter¬ 
pretations.  He 
says  that  others 
may  talk  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  their 
picture  taking; 
he  doesn't  be¬ 
lieve  In  it. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  THOI  SAM)  CARRIER  BOYS 


By  Ri<‘k  FritMlniaii 

What  happens  when  a  weekly 
proup  goes  from  19,000  to  34,500 
I)aid  circulation  in  a  little  more 
than  one  year?  And  adds  a 
sister  paper  that  goes  to  8,000 
paid  circulation  in  eight  weeks? 

In  the  case  of  the  35,500  paid 
Rockville  (Md.)  Montgomery 
County  Sentinel  and  10,000  paid 
Prince  (leorge'ft  Sentinel,  it  also 
means  going  from  175  carrier 
Itoys  in  July,  1966,  to  1,050 
carrier  boys  today.  And  from 
two  full-time  district  managers 
then  to  12  full-time  district 
managers  now. 

Located  in  the  county  seat  of 
Montgomery  County,  10  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
Sentinel  weeklies  have  been  en¬ 
joying  a  phenomenal  growth  in 
the  past  few  years.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are  a  mushrooming  high 
income  suburb,  a  publisher  who 
is  willing  to  experiment  with 
progressive  programs,  a  good 
editorial  product  and  the  use  of 
full  offset  color. 

But  none  of  the  above  alone 
or  together  would  have  done  the 
job  by  themselves.  They  were 
given  a  tremendous  boost  by  a 
strong  home  delivery  program. 

Hard-Hitting 

Stanley  Henry,  circulation 
manager  of  the  two  weeklies  and 
the  company’s  two  free  distribu¬ 
tion  papers,  the  38,000-circula¬ 
tion  Suburbia  and  the  10,000- 
circulation  Tri-County,  put  it 
this  way: 

“We  feel  we  have  a  hard¬ 
hitting  sales  organization.  In 
addition  to  weekly  carrier  boy 
contests  and  district  manager 
canvassing  crews,  we  have  sepa¬ 
rate  solicitor  boy  crews  com¬ 
prised  of  five  boys  to  a  crew. 
They  are  super\nsed  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  local  college  boys. 

“We  also  have  a  phone  sales 
program  of  women  calling  from 
their  homes  for  new  subscribers. 
Once  a  year  we  run  a  mail  pro¬ 
gram  for  gift  subscriptions.” 

Also  when  a  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  about  to  expire  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  notified  t..at  carrier  boy 
delivery  is  now  in  her  area  and 
she  will  start  getting  the  paper 
that  way  the  following  month. 
She  is  advised  to  call  the  news¬ 
paper  as  soon  as  possible  if  she 
has  any  questions. 

Henry  says:  “We  don’t  hire 
a  man  for  a  district  manager’s 
job  unless  he  is  between  the 
ages  of  21-25,  married  and  has 
lived  in  the  area  for  awhile.  No 


previous  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

The  “District  Manager’s 
Guide”  points  out:  “You  are  not 
a  maintenance  man.  Your  job  is 
not  to  maintain  circulation,  but 
to  build  it  as  much  and  as  fast 
as  possible.” 

Kept  Rusy 

Henrj’  says  that  other  circula¬ 
tion  managers  have  asked  him: 
“What  can  a  fulltime  district 
manager  do  on  a  weekly  paper 
to  keep  himself  busy?”  Henry 
answers:  Twenty  percent  of  the 
manager’s  time  is  spent  on  office 
paper  work  such  as  maintaining 
subscriber  files  for  each  route, 
adjusting  route  draw,  carrier 
boy  billings  and  keeping  carrier 
records  up  to  date. 

The  manager  also  has  to  in- 
ter\'iew  boys  and  deliver  the 
paper  to  the  carrier  boy’s  house. 

Eighty  percent  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  the  field.  Every  person 
who  stops  a  delivery  is  seen  by 
the  district  manager  and  hope¬ 
fully  resold. 

Everytime  a  complaint  is  re¬ 
ceived  it  is  put  on  a  form  and 
the  manager  then  takes  the  car¬ 
rier  boy  to  the  subscriber’s  home. 
The  subscriber  signs  the  form 
when  she  is  satisfied  the  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  adjusted.  The 
carrier  boy  signs  the  form  so  he 
realizes  this  complaint  will  be 
charged  against  his  record.  The 
manager  signs  it  and  returns  it 
to  the  office.  The  following  week 
a  phone  call  is  made  to  see  if 
the  complaint  has  been  adjusted. 

To  get  good  service  out  of 
their  boys,  managers  are  ad¬ 
vised:  Not  to  permit  folding  of 
papers  as  it  encourages  boys  to 
throw  papers  from  their  bicycles; 
to  constantly  point  out  that  door¬ 
knob  delivery  will  increase  tips 
and  reduce  steps;  to  encourage 
boys  to  know  all  customers  and 
call  them  by  name;  to  make  all 
carriers  realize  that  a  single 
service  complaint  or  service  stop 
is  serious  and  that  many  of  them 
will  not  be  tolerated;  to  watch 
carriers  make  deliveries;  to 
praise  those  boys  doing  a  good 
job  and  reprimand  those  not 
doing  a  good  job. 

The  managers  collect  from  the 
carrier  boys  once  each  month. 
Any  routes  that  do  not  have  a 
boy  are  delivered  by  the  man¬ 
ager.  The  managers  also  take 
boys  out  a  few  nights  each  week 
for  canvassing. 

The  guide  warns :  “Don’t  make 


it  too  easy  for  a  boy  to  get  a 
route.  Things  worthwhile  are 
not  easily  obtainable  and  no  one 
is  more  aware  of  this  than  a 
teenage  boy.” 

One  of  Henry’s  problems  is 
carrier  boy  turnover.  “This  is 
the  wealthiest  county  in  the 
country  so  obviously  our  carrier 
boys  aren’t  doing  a  route  for  the 
financial  gain  alone.  A  boy  re¬ 
ceives  3c  of  the  10c  price.” 

Whenever  a  new  boy  is  put  on 
a  route,  a  personal  interview  is 
conducted  in  his  home  with  one 
of  the  parents  present.  At  this 
point  the  valuable  business  train¬ 
ing  a  boy  will  receive  is  heavily 
stressed.  Achievement  awards 
such  as  trophies  for  “carrier  boy 
of  the  month”  and  getting  a 
story  in  the  paper  on  this  award 
are  emphasized. 

Prizes  are  offered  in  a  variety 
of  sales  incentive  programs. 

The  Sentinel  newspapers  are 
continually  advertising  for 
youngsters  ages  10  to  14  to  be¬ 
come  carrier  boys.  One  method 
is  a  tag  left  on  bicycles  at  recrea¬ 
tion  areas.  The  tag  reads :  Boys ! 
Earn  money,  prizes,  trips.  Due 
to  our  expansion,  newspaper 
routes  will  soon  be  available  in 
this  neighborhood.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  call  424-7708.” 

• 

Weeklies’  Publisher 
Changes  Firm  Name 

.4MESBITRY,  Mass. 

Amesbury  Daily  News  Inc., 
has  changed  its  corporate  name 
to  North  Shore  Weeklies  Inc., 
according  to  William  S.  Wasser- 
man  Jr.,  president. 

The  firm  publishes  four  weekly 
newspapers  for  the  North 
Shore — Amesbury  News,  Ips¬ 
wich  Chronicle,  Hamilton-Wen- 
ham  Chronicle  and  Danvers 
Herald,  all  in  Massachusetts. 

The  four  newspapers,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  12,200, 
will  continue  to  do  business 
under  their  own  names. 

Amesbury  Daily  News  Inc. 
had  been  operating  under  the 
name  since  1958,  when  the 
Amesbury  News  was  published 
as  a  daily.  The  News  became  a 
weekly  in  1962. 


Teachers’  Paper 

Moose  Factory,  Ont. 

A  new  newspaper,  part  of  it 
printed  in  Cree,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  island  in  the  Moose 
River,  10  miles  from  James  Bay. 
Its  name  is  Ministikok  and  in 
Cree  that  means  “on  or  about 
the  island.”  The  first  copy  was 
free  but  subsequent  issues  will 
cost  10  cents.  Two  school  teach¬ 
ers,  Warner  West  and  Ed 
Stephens,  are  co-editors. 


Daily  Is  Cut  Back 
To  2  Issues  a  Week 

Okemah,  Okla, 

The  Okemah  Daily  Leader, 
published  by  Bob  Scully  will  be¬ 
come  a  semiweekly  Jan.  1.  Scully, 
publisher  since  March  1,  said 
the  change  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  staff  to  give  readers 
and  advertisers  a  stronger  new.s- 
paper  than  has  been  produced 
on  a  daily  basis. 

“The  Leader  has  averaged  six 
to  eight  pages  daily  since  we 
a.s.sunied  publication,”  Scully 
said,  “and  the  switch  to  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Sunday  or  Monday  pub¬ 
lication  will  give  our  readers 
semiweekly  editions  of  10  to  12 
pages.” 

The  number  of  employes  will 
l)e  reduced,  and  number  of  cor¬ 
respondents  will  be  increased, 
Scully  said.  The  wire  report  will 
lie  dropped,  and  some  feature 
syndicate  material  will  be  us(*d, 
but  he  said  the  local  news  cover¬ 
age  will  be  better  than  ever 
liefore. 

The  semiweekly  will  be  called 
the  Okemah  News  Leader.  The 
local  oi>en  advertising  rate  will 
lie  raised  to  98  cents  per  column 
inch,  and  the  subscription  rate 
will  be  lowered. 

Circulation  of  both  papers 
published  by  Scully,  the  Leader 
and  Weleetka  American,  has 
grown  by  200  each  in  the  past 
six  months.  The  company  has 
tripled  its  commercial  printing 
volume.  Loss  of  seven  retail 
business  enterprises  in  Okemah 
in  six  months,  two  of  them  by 
fire,  has  decreased  advertising. 

• 

Weekly  Paper  Croup 
Appoints  New  Manager 

William  P.  Dole,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  president  of  the 
Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America  Inc.,  announced  that 
the  Association  has  retained 
Guild  Associates  Inc.  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  this  newspaper 
group.  They  will  replace  George 
K.  Dahl,  who  retired  to  devote 
his  full  time  to  his  other  busi¬ 
ness  activities. 

Guild  Associates,  a  Boston- 
based  company,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade  association  man¬ 
agement  for  over  30  years.  Its 
president,  Richard  S.  Guild,  will 
be  the  AHNA  general  manager. 
• 

Daily  Goes  Weekly 

Alexandria,  Ind. 

The  Alexandria  Times-Trib- 
line,  published  five  days  a  week 
for  the  past  82  years,  will  go  to 
weekly  publication  after  the 
issue  of  December  19.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  Darrell  L.  Zink,  said  the 
daily  required  a  subsidy  from 
the  affiliated  commercial  print¬ 
ing  business  which  is  profitable. 
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We’ve  modernized  our  trucks  and  our  roads 
Now  let’s  modernize  the  size 
of  our  loads. 


That  our  modern  Interstate 
Highway  System  might  be 
inefficient— in  any  respect— 
is  hard  to  conceive.  Yet 
some  regulations  restrict  the 
trucking  industry  to  the 
point  that  serious  economic 
waste  results. 

Most  of  these  regulations 
were  made  before  today’s 
multi-lane  highways  were 
even  on  the  drawing  boards. 
They  set  limits  on  the 
amount  of  cargo  any  one 
vehicle  can  carry.  But  mod¬ 
ern  highways  can  accom¬ 
modate  trucks  with  far 


greater  capacity. 

Contrary  to  some  opinion, 
a  truck  with  larger  capacity 
needn’t  put  more  strain  on 
the  road.  More  wheels  are 
put  under  the  load  to  spread 
the  weight  around.  By  using 
multiple  trailers,  the  load 
per  wheel  need  not  increase 
a  single  ounce. 

Today,  multiple  trailers  are 
operating  successfully  in 
many  states  and  on  almost 
all  toll  roads.  No  change  can 
be  found  in  road  wear,  traf¬ 
fic  flow  or  safety.  If  anything, 
traffic  flow  is  improved. 


since  one  truck  pulling  two 
trailers  takes  less  highway 
space  than  two  trucks  each 
pulling  a  single  trailer. 

But  the  most  significant  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  reduction 
of  trucking  costs.  This  cost 
saving  is  important  to  you  as 
a  consumer,  because  almost 
everything  you  buy  travels 
at  least  once  by  truck  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  you.  And,  of 
course,  the  price  you  pay  in¬ 
cludes  all  shipping  costs— 
right  across  the  board.  Thus, 
it  follows,  that  if  shipping 
costs  can  be  cut  through 


the  use  of  multiple-trailer 
trucks,  it  could  help  hold 
the  line  on  nearly  all  your 
purchases. 

And  who  isn’t  for  that! 


Ont  of  0  Mriot  prtstnttd  by  Ford  Motor  Com* 
ponv  on  bohalf  of  ttio  Arntncon  Trucking  In' 
tfustry  to  tiflp  kttp  Amorico  moving  okoob. 


SYM)1CATE*S 

Woodcuts  Illustrate 
‘Prints  Charming’ 

By  Ray  Erwin 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOY'LE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES  - 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St, New  York  17.N.Y 


Ancient  prints  with  quaint 
l>orders  and  catchy,  current  cap¬ 
tions  make  up  a  little  daily 
panel  (seven  a  week)  called 
“Prints  Charming,”  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Spadea  Syndi¬ 
cate,  (Spadea  Mill-on-the-Del- 
aware,  Milford,  N.J.  08848). 
“Prints  Charming”  makes  its 
appearance  on  Jan.  1. 

One  shows  an  ancient  man 
carrying  a  sigpi  reading  “Peace.” 
The  caption:  “Pd  burn  my  draft 
card.  .  .  .  but  it’s  from  the  Civil 
War.” 

Another  shows  an  old  hooded 
figure  carrying  a  big  scroll.  The 
caption:  “Would  you  believe.  .  . . 
a  draft  notice?” 

A  husband  holds  a  hood  over 
his  wife’s  head.  The  caption: 
“Ha!  That  should  keep  you 
from  watching  Peyton  Place.” 

A  primitive  woman  in  a  back- 


JIM  MULDOWNEY  is  pictured  in 
the  woodcut  style  of  his  new  panel. 

ward  country  is  carrying  a  load 
of  firewood  twigs  on  her  back. 
The  caption:  “They  call  me 
Twiggy,  too.” 

A  print  shows  Gen.  Wolfe 
with  upraisetl  hand.  The  cap¬ 
tion:  “Taxi!” 

Caption  under  a  print  of  a 
man  in  a  barrel  reads:  “Well, 
here  I  am — after  taxes.” 

A  man  lounges  with  his  head 
in  his  hand  and  his  eyes  closed. 
The  caption:  “Oh  no!  Not  an¬ 
other  commercial.” 

Meet  the  ('.realor 

Creator  of  “Prints  Charming” 
is  Jim  Muldowmey,  for  the  last 
20  years  superintendent  of  a 
small  printing  plant.  During 
this  time,  much  of  his  work 
was  centered  around  woodcuts 
as  decorative  fill-ins  on  printing 
assignments.  He  began  making 
a  collection  of  woodcuts  from 
old  publications,  some  a  century 
or  more  old.  He  attached  hu¬ 
morous  captions  to  these  for  the 


l>enefit  of  fellow  employes  and 
friends. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Siinday  Magazine  has  been  using 
his  work  for  the  last  seven 
years. 

Jim  is  also  a  conventional 
cartoonist  for  publications,  hav¬ 
ing  studied  eight  years  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  School  of 
Art. 

• 

Boh  Hope  Writes 
From  Vietnam 

Bob  Hope  will  write  a  daily 
column  for  distribution  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  during  his 
1967  Christmas  tour  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  Orient. 

His  writing  w'ill  emphasize 
the  human  interest  and  person¬ 
alized  incidents  of  his  travels. 
It  W'ill  include  interviews  with 
the  service  men. 

For  Hope,  this  is  a  renewal 
of  an  earlier  writing  association 
with  King.  He  did  “It  Says 
Here”  for  the  svndicate  from 
1944  to  1951. 

Hope  plans  to  cover  approx¬ 
imately  25,000  miles  in  a  little 
more  than  two  w'eeks,  visiting 
troops  on  shipboard,  in  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  close  to  the  frontlines. 
This  year  he  celebrates  26  years 
of  such  dedicated  performing. 
He  did  his  first  service  show  at 
California’s  March  Field  in 
1941. 

Among  the  entertainers  ac¬ 
companying  Hope  will  be  Bar¬ 
bara  McNair,  Raquel  Welch,  the 
1967  Miss  World,  Madeline  Belle 
of  Peru;  Phil  Crosby,  and  Les 
Brown  and  his  band. 

• 

Bruce  Ladd,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  former  press 
secretary  to  Sen.  Charles  Percy 
(R.-Ill.),  has  written  “Crisis  in 
Credibility”  (New  American 
Library.  February.  $5.50),  an 
investigation  into  secrecy  and 
deceit  in  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

• 

A  collection  of  columns  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  forms  a  new  book,  “Law 
for  Living”  (Dayton  Profes¬ 
sional  Books  Service).  Columnist 
Howard  L.  Oleck  writes  about 
everyday  problems  of  law,  from 
accidents  to  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation. 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

. .i:|i 

Roland  Gammon,  author  of 
two  successful  religious  books, 
“Truth  is  One”  (Harper),  and 
“Faith  Is  A  Star”  (Dutton), 
has  completed  a  new'  book  on 
the  grow  ing  unity  of  science  and 
religion.  The  book  is  titled  “A 
God  For  Modern  Man,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sayre  Ross  Com¬ 
pany  and  distributed  by  Random 
House.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  has  W'ritten  the 
introduction  to  this  new'  inspira¬ 
tional  volume.  Gammon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Editorial  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  vicepresident  of 
Durand-Sapan  Advertising  in 
New  York,  also  serves  as  re¬ 
ligion  editor  of  NANA. 

William  Schechter,  a  veteran 
new'sman  and  former  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Party 
and  now  a  financial  relations 
executive  for  the  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Co.,  has  written 
“Countdown  ’68:  Profiles  for 
the  Presidency”  (Fleet  Press). 

New'spaper  libraries  will  find 
much  use  for  “Information 
Please  Almanac:  Atlas  and 
Yearlwok  1968”  (Edited  by  Dan 
Golenpaul.  Simon  and  Schuster. 
928  pages). 

New'spapermen  who  face 
retirement  will  find  practical 
plans  for  learning  how  not  to 
retire  from  life  when  they  re¬ 
tire  from  w'ork  in  “How  to 
Make  The  Rest  of  Your  Life 
The  Best  of  Your  Life”  (Simon 
&  Schuster.  351  pages.  $5.95). 
It  is  by  Henry  Legler,  who  is 
retired  after  being  a  partner 
in  the  New'  York  ad  agency, 
Warwick  &  Legler.  The  book  is 
available  in  bulk  at  special  dis¬ 
counts  for  premiums,  public  re¬ 
lations  gifts,  promotional  items 
or  employe  distribution  from 
the  Benjamin  Co.  (485  Madison 
Ave.,  New'  York,  N.  Y.  10022). 
• 

Christmas  Book 
Section  Published 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News 
issued  a  12-page  Christmas 
supplement  in  tabloid  format 
devoted  to  books.  Jonathan  Yard- 
ley,  book  editor,  edited  the  edi¬ 
tion.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  books  of  especial  interest  to 
North  Carolinians. 

“We  had  to  rely  almost  com¬ 
pletely  on  local  and  state  adver¬ 
tising  support,  but  w'e  didn’t  miss 
out  on  national  ads  for  lack  of 
trying,”  Yardley  told  E&P. 
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SDX  Award  for  Teaching 
Goes  to  Prof.  MacDougall 


Chicago 

The  plaque  sig^nifyinR  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  second  annual  award 
for  Distinguished  Teaching  in 
Journalism  will  be  presented  in 
the  near  future  to  Prof.  Curtis 
MacDougall  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University. 

SDX  President  Robert  M. 
White  made  the  announcement 
of  the  honor  to  Prof.  MacDougall 
at  the  society’s  recent  convention 
in  Minneapolis. 

In  his  career,  White  noted, 
MacDougall  has  been  a  reporter, 
newspaper  editor,  year  book 
editor  and  editorial  writer.  His 
book,  “Understanding  Public 
Opinion,”  won  the  SDX  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  for  Re¬ 
search  in  1952.  Another  book 
he  wrote,  “Interpretive  Report¬ 
ing,”  is  a  standard  text  in 


schools  of  journalism. 

In  recommending  Dr.  MacDou¬ 
gall  for  the  teaching  award, 
Wayne  Willie,  managing  editor 
of  the  Woi’ld  Book  Yearbook, 
had  this  to  say: 

"Crowning  all  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  however,  is  his  outstand¬ 
ing  and  direct  contribution  to 
journalism  as  a  dedicated  and  in¬ 
spiring  teacher.  His  career  be¬ 
gan  in  1927  as  the  head  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  at  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“Subsequently  he  became 
graduate  assistant  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism  from  1931-33. 

“Since  1935  he  has  lieen  with 
Medill.  In  1942,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Journalism  there. 

“He  is  the  past  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism.” 


Education  Award 
Honors  Announced 

Los  .UXGELES 
The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
received  first  place  metropolitan 
newspaper  honors  in  the  John 
Swett  Awards  competit’on  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  California 
Teachers  Association  at  sessions 
here  Dec.  9. 

The  San  Bernardino/Sun- 
Telegram  won  top  community 
daily  newspaper  laurels  in  this 
education  news  contest.  Runners- 
up  receiving  awards  in  the 
under-25,000  circulation  division 


were  the  Eureka  Humboldt 
Times-Standard,  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance-Register  and  Tahoe  Daily 
Tribune. 

Weekly  newspapers  receiving 
awards  in  this  contest  were  the 
Hesperia  Resorter,  Selma  En¬ 
terprise  and  Danville  Valley 
Pioneer. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Baker,  reporter, 
San  Leandro  Morning  News, 
was  the  only  individual  winner 
in  the  multa-media  competitions. 
She  was  honored  for  journalistic 
enterprise  in  investigating  and 
reporting  factors  significant  to 
the  protection  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  from  control  by  extremist 
groups. 

Roy  Rosenberg,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  Inglewood  News  and  for¬ 
mer  Sacramento  Union  editor, 
was  chairman  of  the  judges. 

• 


PM  at  Suffolk  Sun 


Floyd  H.  Main,  who  has  been 
production  manager  of  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  has  joined 
the  Suffolk  Sun,  Deer  Park,  in  a 
similar  capacity.  Prior  to  going 
w'ith  Newsday  seven  years  ago 
he  had  been  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  William  Dorris  of 
the  Cowles  organization  has 
been  supervising  production  op¬ 
erations  at  the  Suffolk  Sun. 

• 


JOHN  M.  LAVINE.  26-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Chippewa  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald-Telegram  and  Port¬ 
age  Daily  Register,  has  been 
named  as  one  of  I967's  five  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Men  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Jaycees.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  at  23,  after  being  a  reporter, 
and  he  writes  a  daily  editorial  that 
is  distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  to  250  papers. 


Circulator’s  Estate 

Milwaukee 
Harry  J.  Pohlman,  state  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Journal 
Company,  left  an  estate  valued 
at  $173,881,  according  to  a  pro¬ 
bate  court  inventory.  He  was 
56  years  old  when  he  died  in 
October,  1966. 


RAYMOND  W.  LEARY,  a  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  man  for  half  of  his 
36  years,  is  now  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  in  the  Gannett  Group.  He 
began  his  career  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Rochester,  his  home  town. 
Since  1962  he  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 

Courier-Post. 

Oregon  Papers  Have 
Gain  in  Circulation 

“Oregon  Newspapers,  1968” 
has  been  compiled,  printed  and 
distributed  to  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Total  newspaper  circulation 
in  the  state  increased  1.4%  over 
a  year  ago.  The  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  21  daily  and  102 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  is  now  958,668,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13,221  over  a  year  ago. 
About  one-half  of  the  news¬ 
papers  reported  increases. 

The  “cost  per  column  inch  of 
advertising  per  1,000  circulation 
for  the  dailies  is  8.50  cents, 
compared  with  8.30  last  year  and 
for  the  weekly  newspapers  it  is 
40.32  cents,  compared  with  37.91 
last  year. 

The  circulation  of  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  newspaper  is  now 
31,257  and  the  average  cost  per 
inch  for  national  advertising  is 
now  $2.66.  The  average  weekly 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
2,963  and  an  advertising  rate  of 
$1.19. 

Offset  as  a  method  of  printing 
is  used  by  nine  of  the  21  dailies 
and  57  of  the  102  weeklies. 

• 

Plant  Plans  OK’d 

Springfield,  Mass. 
The  Springfield  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  has  announced 
approval  of  plans  for  building 
of  a  $10  million  publishing  plant 
for  the  Springfield  Newspapers 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  St., 
between  Cypress  and  Emery 
Sts.  Construction  will  start  in 
the  spring. 


Companies  Give  Prizes 
Ill  Press  Club  Contest 

Winners  of  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club  Journalism  Awards  in 
newspaper  categories  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Gas  Company  Award  for  liest 
local  news  story.  $1,000  award 
to  Art  Berman,  George  Reasons, 
Gene  Blake,  Ed  Meagher,  all  of 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Award 
for  best  news  photo.  $500  to  Bob 
Michaelson,  Herald  Examiner. 

Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California  Award  for  best  stoiy 
or  series  on  how  streets,  high¬ 
ways  and  freeways  benefit  the 
community.  $500  to  Charles 
Hillinger,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  Award  for  story  or  .series 
which  contributes  most  to  civic 
or  community  betterment.  $300 
to  Arnold  S.  Friedman,  San 
Fernando  Sun. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Award  for 
best  story  or  series  on  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  manned  flight. 
$300  to  Mitchell  Gordon,  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Co. 
Sports  Award.  $250  to  Melvin 
Durslag,  Herald  Examiner. 

Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Co. 
Award  for  sports  photo.  $250 
to  Joe  Friezer,  North  East 
Newspapers. 

Sheldon  L.  Pollack  Corp. 
Award  for  business  news  story. 
$250  to  Henry  Sutherland,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

'Trans-World  Airlines  Award 
for  travel  feature.  $250  to 
Frank  Riley,  Los  Angeles  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Trans-World  Airlines  Award 
for  travel  column.  $250  to  Jerry 
Hulse,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

• 

Ad  Bureau  Employs 
4  As  Copywriters 

Molly  Blayney,  Herb  Ehrlich, 
Garo  Ohannessian,  and  Janis  K. 
Wilson  have  joined  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA  as  copy¬ 
writers,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Steve  T.  Sohmer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-creative  director. 

Miss  Blayney,  a  graduate  of 
San  Diego  College  for  Women, 
was  previously  public  relations 
director  at  Skidmore-Owings  & 
Merrill,  San  Francisco. 

Ehrlich,  who  graduated  from 
Hofstra  University,  was  for¬ 
merly  New  York  promotion  man¬ 
ager  at  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens. 

Ohannessian,  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Jerusalem,  Palistine, 
was  formerly  a  senior  writer, 
creative  services  department,  for 
McCall’s  magazine. 

Miss  Wilson,  a  graduate  of 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
was  formerly  presentation  man¬ 
ager  for  Woman’s  Day. 
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Phony  Speech  Concoction 
Isn’t  Funny  in  U.S.  Agency 


Washington 

A  seventh  prade  pupil  in  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.  was  asked  by  his 
English  teacher  to  find  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  verb  of  the  following 
sentence: 

“Action-oriented  orchestration 
of  innovative  inputs,  generated 
by  escalation  of  meaningful  in¬ 
digenous  decision-making  dia¬ 
logue,  focusing  on  multilinked 
problem  complexes,  can  maxi¬ 
mize  the  vital  thrust  toward 
a  non-alienated  and  viable  infra¬ 
structure.” 

It  was  too  much  for  the  boy 
so  he  wrote  to  Robert  C.  Weav¬ 
er,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment.  He  said  his  class  was  “all 
very  curious  to  find  out  what 
this  means”  and  asked  the  Sec¬ 
retary  if  he  could  “express  this 
statement  in  seventh  grade  vo¬ 
cabulary.” 

The  reason  that  the  boy  wrote 
Secretary  Weaver  was  because 
the  sentence  purported  to  come 
from  a  HUD  report. 

It  all  started  because  Charles 
L.  Farris,  president  of  Urban 
Programming  Corp.  of  America, 
concocted  what  he  thought  was 


a  humorous  Introduction  to  a 
speech  he  gave  in  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  Texas.  A  syndicated  service 
picked  up  the  quote  and  circu¬ 
lated  it  to  its  subscribers  as  an 
editorial  feature. 

HUD  was  puzzled,  when  the 
editorial  started  appearing  in 
newspapers  around  the  country, 
as  to  where  the  quotation  came 
from.  It  finally  traced  it  to  Far¬ 
ris  who  acknowledged  that  it 
was  not  a  direct  quotation  from 
a  HUD  report  but  that  he  pieced 
it  together  using  words  from 
speeches  of  various  HUD  offi¬ 
cials. 

What  Farris  intended  to  be 
a  joke  became  no  joke  to  HUD 
officials.  Since  the  newspapers 
started  poking  fun  at  this  sup¬ 
posed  example  of  bureaucratic 
gobbledygook,  HUD  has  been 
deluged  with  letters  and  clip¬ 
pings,  some  serious,  some  ironic, 
but  all  irritating. 

HUD  officials  warmly  assert 
that  they  do  not  use  that  kind 
of  language  and  they  would  like 
editors  to  know  that  the  quota¬ 
tion  cited  by  the  Altoona  school¬ 
boy  is  a  phony — and  the  whole 
thing  definitely  is  not  funny. 


Donrey  Media  Group 
Appoints  Executives 

Pomona,  Calif. 

The  selection  of  two  execu¬ 
tives  to  posts  in  the  new,  locally 
operated  unit  of  Donrey  Media 
Group  is  announced  by  Charles 
T.  Richardson,  publisher,  Po¬ 
mona  Progress-Bulletin. 

Bill  Metcalf,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Progress-Bulletin,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
port.  Leo  Weilmann,  retail  ad 
manager,  was  named  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

As  general  manager,  Metcalf 
has  overall  supervision  of  the 
Report.  He  succeeds  James  K. 
Piersol,  longtime  executive. 

A.  T.  Richardson,  his  son, 
Charles,  and  associates  last 
month  sold  the  two  dailies  and 
six  weekly  newspapers  to  Don¬ 
rey  in  a  transaction  handled  by 
Vernon  V.  and  Abbott  E.  Paine 
of  Claremont,  Calif. 

The  two  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers  and  the  weeklies 
operate  in  contigruous  areas  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  counties.  The  weeklies  are 
the  La  Verne  Leader,  San  Dimas 
Press,  Diamond  Bar-Walnut 
Valley  Bulletin,  Upland  News, 
Monclair  Tribune  and  Cuca¬ 
monga  Times. 


New  Facilities  Built 
For  Huber  Ink  Division 

H.  A.  Huber,  vicepresident  of 
the  J.  M.  Huber  Corporation,  has 
announced  building  programs  on 
the  East  and  West  Coasts  for 
the  Ink  Division. 

In  Edison,  New  Jersey,  a 
70,000  sq.  ft.  building  is  under 
construction  to  replace  the  firm’s 
Bayonne  ink  plant.  The  new 
building  will  provide  necessary 
additional  ink  manufacturing 
capacity  and  will  also  include  a 
Mid-Atlantic  manufacturing 
center  for  Huber’s  Ace  Carbon 
Division  located  in  Boston.  This 
plant  is  scheduled  to  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  by  early  1968. 

At  the  same  time,  Huber  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  3.5 
acres  in  the  Compton  area  of 
Los  Angeles  for  a  West  Coast 
operation.  A  55,000  sq.  ft.  build¬ 
ing  will  provide  news  ink  facil¬ 
ities  this  year  and  will  also 
handle  the  complete  Huber  pack¬ 
aging  ink  line  by  the  middle  of 
next  year. 

Huber’s  Ink  Division  presently 
has  branches  and  plants  in 
Westwood,  Mass.;  Huber,  Geor¬ 
gia  ;  McCook  and  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois;  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Lima,  Ohio;  Shreveport,  Louisi¬ 
ana;  Eldon,  Texas  and  Denver, 
Colorado. 


Writers:  write  yourself  into  a  rewarding 
new  career  in  programming— at  IBM. 


Programming  offers  a  future  as  promising  as 
that  of  the  data  processing  field  itself.  For 
every  systems  advance  has  proven  anew  that 
a  data  processing  system  is  only  as  good  as  the 
programs  developed  for  its  use.  As  computers 
do  more  and  more  complex  jobs,  the  challenge 
changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one  of 
creating  better  techniques.  Programming 
writers  are  needed  today  to  answer  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 

What  is  required?  Writing  experience  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  technical  publications 
and  a  college  degree  are  essential.  An  aptitude 
toward  mathematics  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  publications  would  help  but  are  not 
required.  IBM  will  combine  your  interests  and 
experience  and  provide  you  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  6-month  training  program  at  full  pay, 
if  you  qualify. 


How  far  can  you  go  at  IBM?  Consider  the 
many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and  you’ll 
see  a  promising  opportunity  for  growth.  A  re¬ 
markable  variety  of  starting  points  and  paths 
of  advancement  await  qualified  writers  at  IBM. 
You’d  begin  with  the  assurance  that  a  satis¬ 
fying  and  rewarding  career  is  available  in  a 
thriving  industry. 

Positions  for  writers  are  open  in  Yorktown 
Heights,  in  Westchester  county.  New  York. 
Yorktown  Heights  is  a  beautiful,  w’ooded  town 
just  an  hour’s  drive  from  midtown  Manhattan. 
To  learn  the  details  of  this  unusual  opportunity 
for  writers,  send  a  resume  or  brief  letter, 
describing  your  background  and  experience,  to 
R.  Kahn,  Dept.  WD8-M3,  IBM  Corporation, 
2651  Strang  Boulevard,  Yorktown  Heights, 
New  York  10598. 

AlSJVl® 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Queen’s  Last  Voyage  Ends 
In  Tears  And  Protests 


ROLL  CALL — UPl  writer  Helene  Ann  Spicer  in  the  Philadelphia 
bureau  looks  over  names  released  by  the  Pentagon  of  the  Vietnam 
dead.  The  list  has  127  names  on  it  and  is  longer  than  Helene  is  tall. 
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Civil  Rights 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


much  worse.  The  paper’s  duty 
then  is  to  be  a  stabilizing  influ¬ 
ence  by  reporting  the  event.  It 
has  a  responsibility  to  tell  the 
full  story.  Public  safety  demands 
it.  If  we  leave  a  vacuum  at  a 
time  like  this,  the  rumor  mongers 
will  move  right  in.” 

Shoquist  said  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  have  fully  reported 
Father  Groppi’s  marches,  but 
there  is  a  point  at  which  they 
must  be  played  down.  That  is 
what  the  papers  have  done  un¬ 
less  a  march  Involved  a  major 
news  development. 

The  Mayor  was  critical  also 
of  the  papers’  refusal  to  run  an 
ad  about  his  tv  appearance. 

Charles  K.  Clarke,  Journal 
Company  advertising  manager, 
said  the  company  had  insisted 
that  the  author  of  a  quotation 
appearing  in  the  ad  be  properly 
identified.  As  the  ad  was  origi¬ 
nally  submitted,  it  appeared  that 
the  quotation  was  a  statement 
of  the  Journal,  Clarke  said. 

.Orville  Schaleben,  a  Journal 
associate  editor,  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  analysis  of  Father  Grop¬ 
pi’s  present  position  toward  the 
Journal. 

“He  recognizes  now  there  is 
no  cut-and-dried  solution  to  the 
civil  rights  problem,”  Schaleben 
said,  “and  that  the  newspaper 
simply  can’t  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers.  He  also  realizes  that  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  three  Negro  news¬ 
papers  here  can’t  come  any 
closer. 

Public  Service 

Countering  the  Mayor’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  which  have  become  so 
strained  that  when  reporters  do 
seek  an  audience  with  the  mayor 
they  do  so  outside  his  private 
office,  the  Journal  has  pointed 
to  numerous  constructive  things 
it  has  done  as  a  public  service. 

One  of  these  was  a  series  of 
eight  editorials  last  summer 
titled  The  Central  City  Blues.” 
These  were  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  and  the  Mayor  was  given 
several  hundred  copies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  those  interested. 

Of  this  effort  the  Mayor  says 
caustically:  “then  they  (Jour¬ 
nal)  threw  them  in  a  drawer  and 
forgot  al)out  them  and  the  edi¬ 
torials.” 

The  Journal  ran  739  column 
inches  of  copy  in  this  illustrated 
series  detailing  the  problems  of 
the  central  city  and  recom¬ 
mending  how  they  might  be 
solved. 

The  papers  ran  three  times  a 
directory  of  job,  recreational  and 
educational  opportunities  for 
youth. 
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The  Journal  ran  another 
series  detailing  the  problems  of 
the  Negro  in  Wisconsin  and 
suggesting  how  they  might  be 
solved. 

Since  the  rioting,  the  Journal 
Company  has  strengthened  its 
security  guard  and  personnel  are 
required  to  carry  identification 
passes  to  get  into  the  building. 

Two  circulation  routes  in 
troubled  areas  have  been  elim¬ 
inated  but  Journal  executives 
report  there  has  been  no  sharp 
decline  in  circulation. 

• 

Printers  Walk  Out, 

2  Papers  Continue 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

A  strike  by  40  members  of  the 
typographical  union  has  failed 
to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
High  Point  Enterprise  and  the 
Thomasville  Times. 

“The  amazing  thing  here,” 
said  R.  B.  Terry  Jr.,  company 
treasurer,  “is  the  cooperation  of 
the  employes  performing  double 
duties.” 

Negotiations  with  the  union 
began  in  November  1965.  The  old 
agreement  expired  Jan.  1,  1966. 
Issues  in  dispute  include  wages, 
length  of  apprentice  training 
and  jurisdiction.  The  company 
offered  a  contract  that  would 
bring  the  weekly  pay  scale  (3714 
hours)  from  $129  to  $139  in 
1969,  plus  fringe  benefits  all 
paid  by  the  company. 

• 

Press  Advisor  Quits 
In  Obscenity  Dispute 

New  Orleans 

Hodding  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Delta  Democrat-Times  at 
Greenville,  Miss.,  resigned  this 
week  as  advisor  to  the  Tulane 
University  student  newspaper. 
Hullabaloo,  after  it  printed  ma¬ 
terial  he  considered  to  be  ob¬ 
scene. 

Those  responsible  for  using 
material  composed  of  “the  basic 
four  letter  words”  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  Carter  as  “dishonest 
little  jerks.” 

Jeff  Howie,  editor  of  the 
paper,  said  Carter  had  approved 
the  article  although  both  had 
agreed  it  was  “obscene  and 
childish.”  Carter  said  it  reflected 
on  the  university  and  on  his 
position  as  advisor. 

• 

Aids  Fol  Group 

San  Diego 

Larry  L.  Sisk,  a  memlier  of 
the  publisher’s  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Open  Meeting  and  Public  Rec- 
ortls  Advisory  Committee,  a  citi¬ 
zens’  group  aiding  the  Californ¬ 
ia  State  Assembly  Judiciary 
Committee. 
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Pressmen  Union 
Officers  Already 
In  Washington 

Greenville,  Tenn. 

Four  Knoxville  pressmen  who 
recently  obtained  a  Federal 
Court  injunction  to  keep  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America  from  moving  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  Pressmen’s  Home, 
Tenn.,  claim  union  officials  al¬ 
ready  have  relocated  most  of 
the  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  petitioners  said  that  al¬ 
most  everything  has  been  moved 
from  Pressmen’s  Home  except 
the  union  president’s  office,  and 
that  only  a  few  employes  re¬ 
main.  In  a  petition  filed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  here,  they 
have  asked  Judge  Charles  G. 
Neece  to  rule  on  “what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  headquarters.” 

• 

Heads  Press  Photons 

Charles  E.  Shutt,  Washington 
manager  of  Hearst  Metrotone 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Maurice  Johnson  of  UPI. 
• 

PR  for  Girls’  Clubs 

Jeanne  Toomey,  formerly 
with  the  press  and  editorial 
division  at  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  has  become  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Girls 
Clubs  of  America,  New  York 
City. 


Warren  S.  Duffee, 

UPI  Reporter,  Dies 

Washington 

Warren  S.  Duffee,  50,  United 
Press  International  reporter 
who  covered  Congress,  presiden¬ 
tial  campaigns  and  national 
politics  for  two  decades,  died 
Dec.  12  of  emphysema. 

He  had  been  a  member  of 
UPI’s  Senate  staff  since  1947 
and  helped  report  10  presiden¬ 
tial  conventions. 

A  native  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  he 
grew  up  in  Laurel,  Miss.,  and 
was  a  1938  graduate  of  Emory 
University  where  he  edited  the 
University  newspaper. 

After  working  on  newspapers 
in  Laurel,  Atlanta  and  Mariet¬ 
ta,  Ga.,  Duffee  joined  United 
Press  in  Atlanta  in  1940.  He 
spent  four  years  as  a  navy  of¬ 
ficer  in  World  War  II,  two  of 
them  in  the  Pacific.  He  returned 
to  UP  at  Atlanta  in  1946. 

*  *  * 

Henrietta  Rees,  80,  a  for¬ 
mer  music  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  Bee;  Dec.  8. 


Jourualism  Cbairuiau 
To  Visit  iu  Far  East 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

.4  month-long  tour  of  the  Far 
East  which  will  include  stops 
in  Formosa,  Japan,  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Philippines  is  planned 
by  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

He  will  leave  in  mid-January 
for  Taipei,  Formosa,  where  he 
will  consult  with  members  of 
the  Ministery  of  Education  and 
will  lecture  on  journalism  at 
Cheng-chi  University. 

He  also  will  lecture  and  spend 
some  time  at  the  Chinese  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Hong  Kong  where 
SIU  \vas  responsible  for  setting 
up  a  school  of  journalism  in 
1964  under  contract  with  the 
Chinese  government. 

e 

‘Funnies’  on  Tv 

“The  Fabulous  Funnies”  will 
be  presented  over  the  NBC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  Sunday,  Feb.  11 
(9-10  p.m.  NYT).  The  show,  a 
musical,  live  and  animated  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  world  of  comic  strips, 
features  several  cartoonists. 
Timex  Watches  (through  War¬ 
wick  and  Legler  Inc.)  will  be 
full  sponsor  of  the  special. 

• 

‘Ligbtiiing’  in  Japan 

Tokyo 

.Asalii  Shimbun  placed  on  sale 
(Dec.  13)  the  Japanese  language 
version  of  the  Associated  Press 
book,  “Lightning  Out  of  Israel.” 
An  early  sellout  of  the  initial 
printing  of  10,000  copies  was 
anticipated. 


Mrs.  Anita  Cahn  Block,  85, 
who  pioneered  in  social  pi’oblem 
reporting  on  the  women’s  pages 
of  the  old  iVew’  Y’ork  Sunday 
Call,  a  Socialist  newspaper; 
Dec.  11. 

♦  ♦  * 

Harold  M.  Wells,  62,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report;  Dec.  10. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Stewart  Jr.,  46, 
staff  executive  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Coiirant  since  July;  pre¬ 
viously  business  manager  of  the 
Hartford  Times;  Dec.  6. 

^  * 

Philip  J.  Denvtr,  62,  former 
night  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe;  Dec.  7. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Wardlaw,  28,  City  Hall 
and  political  reporter  and  arts 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald;  Dec.  3. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  E.  Carter,  40,  former 
Texas  newspaperman;  public  re¬ 
lations  advisor  for  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation  in  the  Southwest; 
Nov.  30. 
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Trade  Groups  Liable 


To  Tax  on 

Washington 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  published  the  final  version 
of  its  regulation  which  requires 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  pay 
a  tax  on  advertising  income 
earned  by  their  publications. 

The  ruling  is  expected  to  have 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  newspa¬ 
per  trade  associations.  Theodore 
Serrill,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Newspaper  .Association 
which  publishes  Publisher’s 
Atixiliary  and  Natioyinl  Publish¬ 
er  and  sponsors  several  trade 
shows,  told  E&P  that  the  “.Aux” 
is  published  semi-monthly  by 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
Inc.,  a  profit  corporation  owned 
by  NNA.  He  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  has  paid  taxes  ever  since  it 
was  purchased  four  years  ago 
by  NNA.  National  Publisher,  a 
monthly  magazine,  he  said,  is 
subject  to  the  tax  ruling.  How¬ 
ever,  Serrill  said  it  “has  not 
made  money”  and  therefore 
would  be  exempted  by  the  non¬ 
profit  provision  of  the  IRS  reg¬ 
ulation. 

‘.4  Little  Profit* 

Serrill  said  the  NNA  trade 
shows  made  a  "little  profit  for 
the  first  time  this  year”  after 
many  years  of  breaking  even, 
but  he  said  the  $1000  deduction 
allowance  would  eliminate  tax 
liability  here. 

Serrill  said  NNA  would  not 
fight  the  regulation,  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  said  it  plans  to  do. 
NNA  has,  in  fact,  suppoi-ted 
the  ruling,  he  said. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  does  not 
publish  a  magazine  containing 
advertisements.  Whether  its 
production  management  confer¬ 
ence  trade  shows  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  regulation  has  been 
the  subject  of  debate  with  IRS, 
according  to  ANPA  General 
Manager  Stanford  Smith. 

It  has  been  the  ANPA’s  con¬ 
tention,  he  said,  that  the  exhib¬ 
its  of  machinerj’  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  production  confer¬ 
ence  whose  aim  is  to  educate 
people  in  the  industry,  and  do 
not  constitute  a  direct  sales  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  suppliers.  In  any 
event.  Smith  said,  if  conference 
costs  were  allocated  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits  there  would  be  no  profit 
to  report. 

Many  Publications  .Affected 

The  principal  effect  of  the  tax 
ruling  will  be  felt  by  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  the  S'ativnal  Geo- 


Ad  Income 

finiphic.  Xufiou’s  Husiness,  the 
Journal  of  the  .American  Med¬ 
ical  .Association.  Science  and 
[tanking. 

Last  year,  according  to  some 
estimates,  about  700  such  pub¬ 
lications  grossed  $700  million 
in  ad  revenues  and  avoided  tax¬ 
es  of  $10  million.  But  the  IRS 
said  higher  tax  yields  were  not 
its  purpose  in  adopting  the  new 
regfulations. 

Instead,  the  agency  said  in  a 
notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  its  purpose  was  to 
implement  the  “primary  objec¬ 
tive”  of  a  1950  tax  law — "to 
eliminate  a  source  of  unfair 
competition  by  placing  the  un¬ 
related  business  activities  of 
certain  exempt  organizations 
upon  the  same  tax  basis  as  the 
nonexempt  business  endeavors 
with  which  they  compete.” 

The  new  regulations  had  been 
sought,  starting  in  1960,  by 
American  Business  Press  Inc. 
Its  members  include  taxpaying 
firms  whose  publications  com¬ 
pete  with  journals  issued  by 
exempt  organizations. 

Exccpiions  Allowed 

The  new  regulations  provide 
for  exceptions.  These  arise  from 
the  general  question  whether  a 
business  activity  —  principally 
selling  advertising — is  contribu¬ 
ting  directly  to  the  educational, 
scientific,  business-league  or 
other  public  purpose  for  which 
an  organization  has  an  exemp¬ 
tion. 

Under  these  exceptions,  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  is  losing  money 
will  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
its  ad  revenues.  Neither  wdll  the 
thousands  of  publications  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  flat  $1000  deduction 
allowed  over  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Nor  will  printed 
p.  v-grams  for,  say,  sports,  music 
and  drama  performances. 

• 

Starts  Ad  Column 

Jack  O’Dwyer,  former  adver¬ 
tising  news  columnist  on  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  now'  co-publisher  of  Ad 
Daily  newsletter,  is  writing  a 
column  for  Newsday’s  weekend 
financial-business  page. 

• 

Adds  Sunday 

Fort  Stockton,  Texas 

Addition  of  a  Sunday  issue 
has  been  announced  by  the  Fort 
Stockton  Pioneer.  Home  delivery 
of  Thursday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  will  cost  $1  a  month. 


Washington  Clubs 
Elect  New  Officers 

Washington 

Two  Washington  newspaper 
clubs  chose  new'  presidents  at 
elections  last  week. 

Nat  S.  Finney,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Sews,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club,  a  social  organization 
with  activ'e  membership  limited 
to  50.  He  succeeds  Walter  Tro- 
han,  head  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

.Allan  W.  Cromley,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
a  professional  organization  w'ith 
approximately  1,300  active  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  total  membership, 
including  non-active,  associate 
and  non-resident,  of  more  than 
4,600.  Cromley  succeeds  L. 
David  LeRoy  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report. 

Finney  is  a  member  of  the 
Press  Club,  as  well,  and  Crom¬ 
ley  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club. 

Other  Press  Club  officers  are: 
John  W.  Heffernan,  Reuters, 
vicepresident;  L.  Edgar  Prina, 
Copley  New's  Service,  secretary; 
Bill  Gold,  Washington  Post, 
treasurer,  and  Arthur  P.  Miller 
Jr.,  National  Geographic,  finan¬ 
cial  secretary. 

Historian  Named 

Frederick  W.  Collins  of  Bid¬ 
der  Newspapers  w'as  elected  to 
the  Gridiron  Club  office  of  his¬ 
torian.  Other  Gridiron  officers 
are:  John  M.  Hightower,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  vicepresident ; 
Julius  Frandsen,  United  Press 
International,  secretary;  and 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lication,  treasurer. 

Alan  L.  Otten,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  elected  to  Gridiron 
membership,  filling  the  only  1967 
vacancy. 

• 

AP  Broadcast  W^re 
W’^ill  Be  Analyzed 

Operations  on  the  national 
broadcast  wire  of  the  Associated 
Press  w'ill  be  scrutinized  during 
the  coming  months  by  a  five- 
man  committee  of  radio-TV  sta¬ 
tion  representatives  headed  by 
Frank  A.  Balch,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WJOY,  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Appointment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  performance  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Theo<lore  McDowell, 
manager  of  new's  and  public  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star  Broadcasting 
Company.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee — one  from 
each  of  our  geographical  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  country — are: 


East — George  Brown,  director 
of  new’s,  WOR,  New  York  City. 

Central — G  e  n  e  McPherson, 
WLW,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  vice- 
president,  news  and  special  proj¬ 
ects,  Avco  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

South— Harold  Baker,  vice- 
president  news  and  public  af¬ 
fairs,  WFGA-TV,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

West — Daniel  S.  Cubberly, 
general  manager,  KUKI,  Ukiah, 
California. 

McDow'ell,  in  announcing  the 
appointments,  said  it  would  be 
the  function  of  the  committee 
to  study  the  broadcast  wire  and 
assess  its  performance  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  3,000  stations 
which  it  serves.  The  committee 
will  meet  with  AP  broadcast 
editors  and  executives  in  New 
York  early  in  March.  It  w'ill  re¬ 
port  its  findings  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Associated  Press 
Radio-Television  .Association  in 
September. 

• 

Children  Compete 
For  Art  Prizes 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  received  nearly  2,000 
children’s  drawings  in  its  second 
annual  Christmas  Art  Contest 
this  year.  In  1966  when  the  con¬ 
test  was  started  in  cooperation 
with  school  officials,  860  Yuletide 
sketches  were  received. 

Kindergarteners  through  sixth 
graders  are  invited  to  submit 
crayon  or  watercolor  drawings 
on  a  Christmas  theme.  Judging 
is  by  a  group  of  artists  and 
w'inners  receive  savings  bonds 
and  other  prizes.  Every  child 
receives  a  certificate  of  merit, 
signed  by  the  publisher,  C.  W. 
Snedden. 

The  best  drawing  is  published 
in  full  color  on  a  page  in  the 
Christmas  Greeting  Edition. 

Arrangements  w’ith  the  public 
school  system  were  originally 
worked  out  by  Art  Meiser,  the 
newspaper’s  director  of  com¬ 
munity  relations.  This  year  en¬ 
tries  were  received  (and  ac¬ 
cepted)  also  from  parochial 
schools,  military  on-base  schools 
and  village  schools  in  Alaska’s 
bush  country. 

• 

Gilmore  to  Nashville 

Richmonp,  Va. 

F.  Donald  Gilmore  has  re¬ 
signed  as  production  manager  of 
Richmond  New’spapers  Inc.  to 
become  production  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  agent  for 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  the 
Tennessean.  Gilmore  w'orked  for 
newspapers  at  Scranton,  Pa.  and 
Rochester,  N.Y.  before  coming 
here  five  years  ago. 
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Campus  Ire 
Focused  ou 
Gamerameu 


said  John  Levin,  a  graduate 
student  described  as  a  member 
of  the  Movement  Against  Politi¬ 
cal  Suspensions. 

John  Gerassi,  described  as  the 
faculty  member  who  climbed  in 
a  window  to  lead  students  into 
the  administration  office,  termed 
the  building  entry  an  act  of  self- 
SAN  Francisco  defense  and  self-expression. 

Campus  unrest  at  San  Fran-  .  , 

cisco  State  College  was  focused  ^  *  Views 

on  news  photographers  during  a  The  first  act  of  violence  was 
“mill-in”  marked  by  entry  into  the  locking  of  the  door  to  dem- 
the  locked  college  administration  onstrators,  according  to  Garassi. 
building,  Dec.  6.  He  said  posts  in  his  earlier 

The  incident  was  the  third  in  career  included  Time  magazine 
a  series  begun  last  month  when  as  an  editor,  the  New  York 
a  group  entered  the  college  Times  as  a  Latin  America  cor- 
daily’s  news  room  and  attacked  respondent,  and  Neivsweek,  for 
staffers.  Lynn  Ludlow,  San  which  he  made  a  trip  to  Cuba 
Francisco  Examiner  staffer,  and  in  1964. 
a  journalism  instructor,  and 
James  Vaszko,  editor,  were  in¬ 
jured. 

Trouble  flared  anew  Nov.  22 
with  the  publication  of  a  poem, 
described  as  offensive,  in  the 
State  weekly.  Open  Process. 

Oiislers  Prolesled 

The  mill-in,  called  to  protest 
the  suspension  of  four  involved 
in  the  daily  office  affray  and  two 
in  the  weekly  episode,  followed. 

For  the  college,  the  climax 
came  when  the  closed  building 
was  entered  through  a  broken 
glass  door.  Incidents  in  the  col¬ 
lege  lunchroom  and  bookshop 
followed. 

Mill-in  casualties  included 
Peter  Breinig  and  Robert  Camp¬ 
bell,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
photographers.  They  were 
roughed  up.  Breinig’s  camera 
was  taken  forcibly  from  his 
wrist.  Campbell’s  was  seized  and 
smashed.  Both  were  Nikon-Fs. 

A  student  photographer  was 
one  of  six  students  injured.  Lou 
Calderon  and  Ron  McCormick, 

KPIX-TV  cameramen,  were  in¬ 
jured,  but  neither  required  hos¬ 
pitalization.  Much  of  the  mill-in 
violence  was  attributed  to  non¬ 
students. 


Furlong 


Kirkpatrick  Me 

5  Chicago  Tribune 
Editors  Promoted 


Starr  Christopherson 

editor,  copyreader,  movie  and 
drama  critic,  and  a  political 
writer  during  his  newspaper 
career  of  more  than  30  years. 


Scripps-Howard 
Elects  Leser  As 
Sec’y-T  reasur  er 


2  Executives  Elect 
Early  Retirement 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Two  executives  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal  have  elected  to 
take  early  retirement,  Dec.  31. 
They  are:  Edwin  H.  Rozell,  edi¬ 
torial  director;  and  Nelson  G. 
Secor,  circulation  manager. 

Secor  has  been  active  in  the 
newspaper  business  here  since 
1932  and  Rozell  joined  the 
Eagle-News,  a  predecessor  of 
the  Journal,  in  1937  as  sports 
editor. 

Publisher  Edward  J.  Quilla 
has  promoted  William  F.  Thom¬ 
as  to  circulation  manager.  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Wager  will  be  acting 
managing  editor. 


Pressmen  on  Strike 


Anacin  Account 

(Continued  from  poge  16) 


a  pitch  that  rich  kids  dominate 
the  business.  .4d  veterans,  still 
living  down  the  hucksters  image, 
grinned  this  week  at  some  of  the 
comments  made  by  agency  whiz 
kids  when  interviewed  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

For  instance,  Jerry  Della 
Femina  (32),  head  of  an  agency 
bearing  his  name,  says,  “by  the 
time  you’re  35,  you’ve  burned 
up  all  your  ideas  and  your  legs 
have  started  to  go  .  . 

Another  member  of  the  flam¬ 
boyant  creative  group  tells  of 
an  art  director  who’s  washed  up 
at  26,  “the  guy  peaked  at  23,” 
he  explains.  And  according  to  an 
employment  specialist  quoted  in 
the  same  piece,  dull  agencies — 
“ones  with  a  reputation  for  bor¬ 
ing  ads  or  with  uninspiring 
clients” — have  to  pay  $50,000  to 
get  a  man  worth,  “maybe,  $18,- 
000.” 

A  GroHili  Agency 

To  restore  our  sense  of  bal¬ 
ance,  we  looked  away  from  New 
York,  away  from  the  new  shops 
where  most  of  the  thinking  is 
toward  a  quick  reputation  via 
broadcast  media.  In  Philadelphia 
we  talked  with  executives  of  the 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Company  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  growth 
program,  with  clients  spread 
across  the  board,  with  billings 
distributed  20  percent  in  news¬ 
papers,  40  percent  in  magazines, 
30  percent  in  broadcast  media, 
and  roughly  10  percent  in  out¬ 
door. 

“We’re  as  bright  and  with  it 
as  any  of  the  new  creative  agen¬ 
cies,”  the  Lefton  people  said. 
“We  believe  that  advertising 
must  l)e  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
specific  services  or  products  in 
relation  to  the  marketing  situ¬ 
ation  at  a  given  moment.  “We 
do  not  believe  that  an  agency’s 
creative  responsibilities  begin 
and  end  with  copy,  artwork,  tv 
storyboard.  Rather,  we  think 
that  creative  imagination  and 
insight  are  needed  in  every  part 
of  the  total  marketing  plan.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
Lefton  has  l)een  around  for  a 
long  time.  .Also,  creative  people 
there  rarely  bum  out  at  23. 
Quite  often  they  go  on  to  man¬ 
agement  positions  within  the 
company’s  three  main  offices: 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Hollywo(Kl. 

*  * 

PKCM.KKSS  KKPORT 

Management  at  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  has  ju.st  reviewed  per¬ 
formance  in  ’67  and  ilrawm  a 
l>ead  on  future  targets.  Chair¬ 
man  John  Elliott  told  800  as¬ 


sembled  staffers  that  billings  in 
the  U.S.  grew  18%  to  $114  mil¬ 
lion  this  year.  International 
business  grew  too:  from  $166  to 
$182  million. 

Scottish  boss  David  Ogilvy 
wasn’t  depressed  by  the  British 
devaluation,  or  other  European 
problems.  He  set  a  target  of 
doubling  profits  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  company  in  the  next  four 
years.  He  noted,  too,  that  O&M 
profits  had  trebled  in  the  past 
four  years. 

.And  for  those  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  president  James  R. 
Heekin  Jr.  noted  that  there  wrere 
282  members  of  the  agency’s 
profit-sharing  trust  which  was 
valued  at  $3,090,000.  He  said 
the  company  is  contributing  the 
full  15  percent  of  each  member’s 
salary  for  1967 — “the  maximum 
allowed  by  law,” — and  that 
everyone  on  the  payroll  as  of 
Dec.  will  get  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  of  $100 — (Applause). 

*  «  * 


Retire  from  C-E 

Detroit 

Lawrence  R.  Nelson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company  has  announced 
his  retirement  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Colin  Campbell  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
supervisor  of  the  Chevrolet  ac¬ 
count  effective  Jan.  31. 

At  the  same  time.  Nelson  an¬ 
nounced  the  ascendancy  of 
Thomas  B.  Adams  from  presi¬ 
dent  to  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer.  A 
successor  to  Adams  will  be 
named  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Nelson  said. 

Nelson  who  will  be  65  in  May 
and  Campbell  who  is  60  are  42 
year  veterans  of  the  agency. 
Campbell  said  he  will  continue 
to  serve  as  a  special  consultant 
on  “down-the-road  agency  plans 
in  behalf  of  Chevrolet  advertis¬ 
ing.” 


Welland,  Ont. 

The  T ribune  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  week  after  pressroom 
workers  went  on  strike.  A  de¬ 
livery  truck  went  through  their 
picket  line  on  the  first  day  (Dec. 
11)  with  an  18-page  edition.  The 
pressmen’s  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  failed  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  contract  that  would  include 
a  change  in  the  apprentice  ratio 
to  one  for  six  journeymen.  The 
old  agreement  allowed  four  ap¬ 
prentices  to  three  journeymen. 
• 

Folke  Leaves  SSC&B  Post 

Ellis  I.  Folke,  former  public 
relations  man  for  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  who  moved 
to  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles  as  director  of  media, 
has  left  that  post  and  formed 
a  “communications  consultant” 
company.  His  first  client  is 
SSC&B  where  he  will  also  make 
his  headquarters. 


NEW  BI  SINESS 
DEPARTMENT 

Life’s  bright  at  N.  W’.  .Ayer  & 
Son.  Lucky  Strike  brands — five 
of  them — have  been  a.ssigned  to 
the  agency  by  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Co.  Losing  out  with  the  ac¬ 
count  is  Richard  K.  Manoff,  the 
relatively  small  agency  w’hich 
picked  up  $7  million  in  Lucky 
business  last  .April. 

Dick  Manoff  in  a  memo  to 
staff  said,  “We  have  been  fired 
because  we  have  been  philosoph¬ 
ically,  professionally,  ethically 
opposed  to  the  client’s  insistence 
that  we  develop  Lucky  Strike 
advertising  according  to  their 
pre.scription.  That  prescription 
can’t  work.  .  .” 

There  was  further  pleasant 
news  at  Ayer.  The  agency’s 
Chicago  office  picked  up  some 
$2  million  in  billings  for  Dr. 
Scholl  foot  aid  products.  Also  a 
gainer  is  the  Chicago  office  of 
Reach  McClinton  &  Co.  which 
gets  the  Dr.  Scholl  shoe  line. 
The  changes  end  a  34-year  re¬ 
lationship  between  Scholl  and 
West,  Weir  &  Bartel,  New  York. 

Tops  Vt’ilh  Tax 

Lenen  &  Newell  are  tops,  it 
seems,  when  it  comes  to  tax  col¬ 
lection.  For  the  second  year,  the 
agency  has  been  selected  to 
handle  the  Puerto  Rico  income 
tax  campaign.  L&N’s  efforts 
last  year — using  the  theme 
“Keep  Puerto  Rico  in  your 
heart” — brought  in  $6  million  in 
increased  collections. 

Should  be  merry  Christmas  at 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Balyes,  already  custodians  of 
Teacher’s  Highland  Cream 
Scotch  Whisky.  Schieffelin  & 
Co.,  importers,  have  assigned 
SSC&B  the  entire  line  of  Schief¬ 
felin  wines,  rums  and  liqueurs. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers-C.onsultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lx>ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas 

Business  Opportunities 


.  SO  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER 
Here  is  your  opportunity!  Several  good 
weekly  (one  daily  potential)  locations  i 
I  in  fast-growing  areas  are  available.  ' 
Needed:  3-man  teams  consisting  of  (1)  I 
newsman,  (2)  advertising  man,  (3) 
printer-linotype  operator,  to  work  as  a 
team  All  typesetting-printing  equip¬ 
ment  supplied.  No  investment  needed — 
just  young  enthusiastic  experience  and 
hard  workers. 

If  you  can  round  up  a  3-man  team, 
write  to  Box  2049.  Editor  &  Publisher,  ! 
giving  full  details  about  each  member  , 
of  your  team.  A  good  opirartunity  for 
progressive  thinkers  and  workers  to 
have  their  own  newspapers.  l 

PARTNER  WITH  *40M  WANTED 
by  exclusive  offset  county  weekly 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Blflg.. 
(;reenslM)io,  N.C.  27401.  Ph :  274-3670 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeicspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>or  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  20  5  )  546-3357. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(206)  262-1761 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


The  DIAL  AGENCY.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazixi.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  ttl  Newspaper  Broker.” 


IK'eirspnper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  |>urrhase  an<l  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  2<I004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Bajuipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  B.abb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301  , 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai)er — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  j 

VERNON  V.  PAINE  i 

Daily  pa|>ers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711  I 


ISeirspapers  For  Sale 

$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
following  newspapers:  Kansas,  $16,500 
to  $32,500  gross;  Nebraska,  $22,600  to 
$40,000;  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $36,000: 
Indiana-Illinois,  $25,500  to  $67,600. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin.  FIs., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 

AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $60,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY  „ 
643  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 
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ANNOUNCEMKNTS 
!Setcspapers  For  Sale 


A>NOl  NC-EMENTS 
!\'eicspapers  For  Sale 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  long-es- 
tablished  weekly;  tops  in  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  news,  advertising,  reputation  and  | 
profit;  fine  community.  Submit  quali¬ 
fying  data  first  letter.  Box  1966,  Editor  I 
t  Publisher.  j 

SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  long  1 
established.  Excellent  potential.  Has  | 
own  offset  plant  in  thriving  tourist  : 
resort.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  1990,  | 
Elitor  &  Publisher.  I 

TWO  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  offset  week-  ; 
lies.  A-1  equipment.  Printed  out.  $20- 
$24M  gross.  $6,000  down.  Write  Box 
C,  Mount  Zion,  Illinois  62549. 

S.F.  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
grossing  $60M  and  growing.  Price  well 
below  gross.  All  or  part.  Box  2052. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY,  e.xclusive.  gross¬ 
ing  $79M;  $loM  down  buys  for  $67,- 
500:  growth  situation.  Owner  to  re¬ 
tire.  Roliert  N.  Bolitho.  Bailey-Kreh-  ; 
biel.  Box  I3.'t.  E!m|H>ria,  Kans.,  66bUl.  | 

PACKAC.E  OF  THREE  unoi>pose<l  let-  j 
terppess  weeklies  in  West  Texas.  All  in  ; 
goo<l  towns.  Printeil  in  own  central  1 
plant,  (trossintf  $165M.  Profitable.  | 
Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Write  or  call 
Newsi>a|)er  Service  Co.  Inc.,  215  Curtis 
St.,  Jennings,  La..  70546.  (AC  318) 
824-0475.  1 

ONK-YEAK-OLD  WEEKLY  cleareil  i 
$7,600  for  owner-<lirector  working  part- 
time.  Potential  unlimite<l  for  go-getter 
willing  to  devote  full-time.  Owner 
wants  to  attenil  laiv  school.  Box  20vS7. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEBRASKA  BLUE  RIBBON  WKLY  I 
One  of  state's  liest.  $130M  including 
building.  G'ffset.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans..  67654.  j 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
tPayabIm  with  orderl 


4- liii(S  .  90c  per  line,  per  iitut 

5- tiaci  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  iuue 

2-time>  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  iuue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  iuue 


Ceunt  flee  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(Ha  akbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  bn  service 
Air-mail  service  an  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.,  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  ether  decoratieas,  changes  your  classi- 
led  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 

classiPed  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 

per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


A-times .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-timu  .  $1.45  per  line,  per  iuue 

2-timM .  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

T-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  uch  day 
u  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

BSO  Third  Avn..  N.  V..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaia  2-70S0 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive  j 
weekly.  Priced  at  only  $65,000  for  ! 
$90,(i00  gross;  $;i0,0b0  down.  Offset;  j 
profitable;  goo<l  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspairer  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  i 
Anaheim.  Calif..  92806.  I 


DENVER  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in 
over  $I00M  class.  Price*!  right.  State 
cash  first  letter.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.,  67654, 


Neiespapers  Wanted 

LA.  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED— Want 
to  buy  weeklies  grossing  $100,000  or 
more,  and  dailies  grossing  $200,000  or 
more.  Cash  or  terms  to  suit  seller. 
Write  B.  I.  Moody.  P.O.  Box  807, 
Crowley,  La.,  70626. 


VETERAN  FATHER/SON  TEAM 
seek  either  a  daily  with  average  15.000 
circulation,  or  a  weekly  with  50,000 
circulation  in  Zones  5.  3.  or  2.  All 
replies  confidential.  Write  to  Box  2056, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Arailahle 


DO  IT  YOURSELF  weekly  home 
maintenance  illustrate*!  weekly  bv  J. 
Ralph  Dalzell.  Dalzell-Karch,  Dills- 
burg.  Pa.  17019. 


YOUNGER  THAN  BRADY— less  po¬ 
litical  than  Spock- doctor  with  100- 
me*lical  columns  is  seeking  publisher. 
Write  Box  2086,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REGI.'^TERFD  NURSE 
AND  BALLET  DANCER— 
.Ambitious,  physically  hard-working 
young  woman.  nee*ls  extra  money  for 
costumes  and  classes;  wishes  to  free¬ 
lance  and  do  four  daily  columns:  (1) 
health  e*lucation  ;  (2)  geriatric  impula- 
tion;  (3)  *laily  chihlren's  story:  (4) 
daily  |>oetry.  Have  RN  degree  and  BS 
in  Public  Health.  Miss  Rita  Toy,  219 
E.  88th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10028. 


\VOMB\  I.t>VE  MEC,  HOrsER'S  COLI'AIX. 
They  get  ad*licte*l— it’s  humor  written 
esiiecially  for  them.  Send  for  sample 
columns.  Weekly.  Cayuga  Features, 
MacDougall,  N.Y.,  14.501. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


M.Vr.HINERY  &  SUPPLIES  i 

Complete  Plants  | 

COMPLETE  PLANT— 13  Linotypes.  3 
Elr*>ds,  2  Lwllow's,  96-page  press.  24-  | 
page  press;  over  400  faces  and  fonts 
of  type.  Call  313-962-9139. 


Composing  Room 

ALL  MODELS  ! 

Linotyi>es-  Intertyi>es  Ludlows 
PRINTCKAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  i 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

FULLY  REBUILT  Mcdel  5  Linotype. 
TTS  adapter  keyboard  an*l  (lerforator ;  I 
spiffy  condition;  3  galleys  an  hour,  i 
Also  8-pt.  font  (unit  mat  of  Corona  i 
with  Erbar  bold)  and  mat  detector.  1 
Available  late  January,  early  Febru-  ' 
ary.  Can  !»  seen  anytime,  (^ing  offset.  I 
$.5000.  Henry  Null.  The  Abington  Jour-  ! 
nal.  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.,  18411.  (717)  i 
587-1148.  i 

FOR  SALE:  SET  JUSTOWRITER.  9- 
pt.,  A-1  condition  $3600:  820  Head¬ 
liner,  new  June,  with  5  fonts — $1200; 
Fri<len  Typro  with  12  fonts — $450:  I 
m<Klel  1900  Addressograph  with  cabinet  [ 
— $500  :  two  makeup  tables  $375.  Piece¬ 
meal  or  all  for  $6,000.  (Save  $50).  Con¬ 
tact  Dennis  Hanson,  Farm-Market 
I  News,  Pipestone,  Minnes*>ta  56164.  . 
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THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS 
converting  to  offset.  Have  2  Photo-  ^ 
Lathes  and  2  Electronic  Tracers,  less  | 
than  1-year  old.  Delivery  in  February.  ‘ 
Pay  after  March  1968.  Priced  righti 
Contact:  Les  Daughtry,  Publisher,  (AC 
713)  SH  4-3611,  G^veston,  'Texas. 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
prexiucing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley,  Crow 
,  Publications,  1730  So.  CHementine.  Ana- 
I  heim,  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  636-0120. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

a  Name -  J 

S  Address - g 

=  City -  1 

3  State - Zip  Code -  = 

I  I 

I  Classification _  M 

I  Copy -  1 

m  m 

■  1 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

g  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  BSO  Tblrd  Avanua  •  New  Yerh,  Now  Yerk  10022  1 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll|llll!llllllllllllllll!llll!lllllllllllllllllllll^ 
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sclilnery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 


PHOTONS 

Model  200A  (2) 

Equipped  Identically 

Photons,  Ser.  Nos.  266  and  267; 
complete  with  type  disks.  In  excel¬ 
lent  mechanical  condition.  Will  ac¬ 
commodate  sizes  6  through  72  point. 
Built-in  test  light  panel,  multi-flash. 
Complete  with  Strobe  test  cable. 

W'ill  install  on  your  floor  with  guar¬ 
antee  of  A-1  product,  producing 
either  film  or  paper  ready  for  paste¬ 
up. 

SAVE  NEAR  50%  OF  NEW  PRICE 
IVrite,  wire  or  call 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
■MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816  —  BAItimore  1-9060 


LIQUIDATING 
Equipment  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New  , 
York  City. 

7 — Model  8  Linotypes  (3/90) 

Nos.  46035  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  49696  —  49697  . 
6 — Model  C4  Intertyties  (4/90)  1 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18936  — 
19013  —  19039  —  19603 

2 —  Model  (54/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em) 

Most  with  Blowers — Saws — Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC  i 

3 —  Eldrod  Stripcasters — Electric 

Nos.  F2653E  —  F3361E  —  F4061E 
1 — Vandercook  13-28  Power  Galley 
Press 

3 — Hamilton  20  Page  Form  Files 
3 — Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 
1 — Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saw  ' 

BEN  SHULMAN  ^ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ELECTRON,  S#  70,000  series,  electric 
pot.  feeder,  hydra  quadder,  four  maga¬ 
zine  machine;  new  1963 
MODEL  31  LINOTYPE,  S#  69,000 
series,  electric  pot.  saw.  mold  cooler, 
hydra  quadder,  four  magazines;  new  ! 
1961 

U.NIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO.  I 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 

201-438-3744  ' 

2  ALPHATYPE  photo  ty|)esetting  ma¬ 
chines.  48  fonts  and  all  parts.  Original 
cost  *35.000;  sacrificing  lK>th  for 
*25.000.  Less  than  2  years  old.  Clark 
Ptg.  Co.,  1606  Burlington,  No,  Kansas 
City.  Mo..  64116.  (816)  VI  2-8283. 

THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— *92.95  to  *107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY  ' 
111-113  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin.  N.C.  2N621  (AC  919)  835-1513 


Mailroom  Equipment 

WIRETYER,  model  lOlBA,  automatic 
compression  head,  in-feed  and  out-feed. 
High  speed.  Single  tie  or  double  tie. 
Spare  tying  head.  Southtown  EkK>no- 
mist.  728  W.  65th  St.,  (^icago.  111. 
6(621.  Ph:  312-487-1400,  ext.  18. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ONE  .5-FT  WEB  36"  DRYER.  4  chill 
rolls,  refrigerate«l  recirculating  unit, 
whirler,  line-up  table,  air  compressor, 
are  light,  frame,  it  481  RolierUson 
camera,  miscellaneous  equipment.  Gil¬ 
bert  Rains,  Box  551,  Hutchinson.  Kan¬ 
sas  67501.  Phone  (AC  316)  .MO  5-5551. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


COMET  LINOTYPE  2663.  with  TTS 
unit,  *6.875:  G-4  Intertype  22790,  quad¬ 
der  saw  *6.250:  5  extra  magazines  and 
mats  *1.000:  Hammond  Glider  saw, 
*500  :  Monomelt  Planer,  page  size. 
*725  :  Nolan  Peciestal  Router  *75;  Ham¬ 
mond  Eiasy-Caster,  8  column  *500:  1- 
Ton  Pot.  6  water-cooled  molds,  *200: 
Potter  8-column  proof  press  *250:  El¬ 
rod.  9  molds  *1.2511;  Hoe  page  mat 
roller  *500  ;  Model  E.  Goss  Duplex,  8- 
pago  press  *1.(00;  Photo-Lathe  12"  x 
18",  *2.750:  All  in  excellent  condition. 
Kernel  Publications,  1523  East  St.. 
Walnut  Creek,  California  94.598.  Phone 
(.■\C  415)  935-3000. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  IVrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MIEHLE  *4.  FLATBED  PRESS, 
serial  "5629;  will  take  26  x  40  sheet: 
ideal  for  small  tabloid  publication. 
Commercial  register  guaranteed,  in¬ 
cludes  automatic  gravity  feed  and  new 
Ortman-McCain  offset  spray.  Best  offer 
takes  it  "as.  is.  where  is.”  Moving 
soon  must  be  sold  by  Dec.  31.  Bartow 
Printing  Co..  P.O.  Box  89.  Bartow, 
Florida  33830. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MC\A/CPAPPP  PPCQCPC  I  FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN, 

INtWOrArCIX  riXCOOCO  |  three  units,  half  and  quarter-fold«. 

i  Miscellaneous  additional  equipment 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit-22% "-Double  Folder-Skip  immediately!  Where  is.  as  is-*44^05. 
.Clitfc— Reel  and  Paster.  Contact:  Michael  Me.ad,  Central  Pub. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 


Slittei^-Reel  and  Paster. 


.SCOTT  PRESS  —(1947) 

6  Units — 22^1 — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
—  Double  Folder— Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (19.51) 
6  Units — 23Ai — Color  (Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives— Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
—  5  Units  —  1  Folder  —  (1939)  3 
Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — W'ILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (19.51) 

4  LTnits — 22iH — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO  -8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers— 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 
1935  AND  1930 

12  units  in  line— 3  double  folders  (2 
with  upper  formers!  2114" — 3  color 
cylinders.  3  reverses.  3  srroup  drives. 
Automatic  reels  and  pasters — trackafre  ' 
—conveyors.  Available  after  Jan.  1.  ; 
1968;  also  1  unit  1950  with  reel  and  | 
paster. 

Equipment  or>en  for  inspection  at 
860  Howard  St..  San  Francisco, 

Calif.  Call /write  Oscar  Merritt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Are.'i  Code  415  781-2424 


SURPLUS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
EQUIPMENT.  WE  NEED  THE  ROOM! 
Hoe.  sin$?le  width.  32-pape  plus  color  | 
hump,  deck  type,  newspaper  press. 
Printinpr  cylinders  have  end  adjust-  ' 
ment  for  color  resrisler.  22%**  cut-off.  | 
‘‘Collect  device.**  Standard  .437.5  Stereo 
plates.  Additional  Stereo  equipment 
available.  Internal  pear  driven  folder 
blades  on  folder,  balloon  former.  Far- 
val  one  shot  lul>e  system.  Two  Kohler 
3-arm  reels.  Press  drive  is  a  late  model 
2  motor  A.C.  220-volt.  Many  spare 
pears.  Utis  press  is  ideal  for  small 
daily,  weekly  or  comics.  Can  be  seen. 
$15,000  cash. 

Compton  Ptp.  Co.,  1029  W.  Washinp-  ! 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Anpeles.  Calif.,  90016,  I 
or  phone  (AC  213)  748-2266.  Contact  I 
H.  Vernon  Porter,  Mechanical  Supt.  | 

Typography  Award-Winning 
Up-State  N.  Y.  Daily 

GONE  OFFSET 
MUST  SELL 

24-Page  Goss  Tubular  Duplex, 
with  or  without  new  drive  and/ 
or  stereo  equipment. 

WE’LL  DEAL 

Call  Tonawanda  NEWS 
716-693-1000 
Earl  Graf.  Leo  Celehar, 
Arnold  Stebbins 


I  GOSS  HSIX:  ARCW  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold-  j 
I  ers  w  1  BaII(X)n  Former — 2  AC  Group  i 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE.  i 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — \!t  and 
li  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  45  V/ 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


Co.,  P.O.  Box  188,  Warren,  Pa.,  16366 
Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22%"  B:illuoc 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  i 
Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

3-UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  p7^ 
running — available  Jan.  $22,000.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr..  The  Daily  Star,  Hammond, 
La.,  70401. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
2  decks — 16  |>ages 
DUPLEX  COMBO  FOLDER 
one-half  and  quarter  fold 
STA-HI  Master  Former 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  ROUTER 
DUPLEX  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY  INC, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  68.5-4774 

PRESS  &  STEREO 
COMPLETE  OPERATING  UNIT 
4  Unit  Scott  Multi  Press  with  double 
folding  machine,  2-75  HP  motors,  2 
Cutler-Hammer  16"  conveyors.  2.3-9/16* 
cut-off,  Nolan  melting  pot.  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate-Vacuum  back,  Sta-Hi  vac¬ 
uum  mat  former,  32  chases,  Goss  45W 
mat  roller,  2-Capco  fountains,  Alice 
mat  dryer,  single  page  Chip  Block, 
Mat  shear,  Saxmeyer  Bundle  Tyer. 
Available  May-Jiiite  I06S 
i  an  be  seen  in  nferation 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
LYNDHUR.ST.  N.J.,  07071 
201-43.8-3744 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1)  j 
24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with  | 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives.  | 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — PP<i  ’4 
Folder — AO  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


NEED  THE  SPACE 
Will  sell  12  X  18  L’ttle  Giant  "5  and 
12  X  IS  Automatic  Kluge  for  *400  each, 
or  both  for  $700.  Both  have  dryers  and 
are  in  gtxHl  running  order.  The  Oceana 
Herald.  Shelby,  Michigan  49455. 


4-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
22Vi"  cut-off 

Factory  engineered-built  SUPER 
PRODUCTION  ARCHTYPE-COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  UNITS,  96  pages 
—double  lolder  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyors,  one  color  hump.  3 
reversible  unit  couples,  4  dual  color 
ink  rails,  reels,  tension  and  past¬ 
ers.  dual  2-speed  G.E.  drives  and 
cubicle  controls:  44,000  p.p.h.  pro¬ 
duction  speed.  Can  be  set  up  renter 
folder  floor  end-fed  operation  or 
with  sub-structure  balcony-type  op¬ 
eration. 

Package  deal.  Completely  recondi¬ 
tioned.  Delivered  and  installed,  in¬ 
cluding  electrical  work.  Delivery  for 
installation  July  1968. 

IV’rife  for  particulars. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1144,  Station  A 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  94403 


I  W^anted  To  Buy 

i  TWO  TELESCOPIC  LOADERS 
I  Call  Mr.  Anderson,  Mechanical  Supt, 
j  New  York  Post  (AC  2  1  2  )  944-9000. 

!  MODEL  31  LINOTYPE,  late  serial. 

'  Molds,  mold  wheel  and  lock-up  train 
must  be  in  excellent  condition  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Machine  is  to  Im*  use<l  in  par¬ 
ticular  commercial  work,  with  or  with¬ 
out  mats.  Northern  PtR.  Co.,  Inc.,  625 
E.  Fifth  Ave.,  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99501. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
'  aSTEREO  EQUIPMENT 

;  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  .S.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X  7-4590 

TWO-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
with  folder.  Very  rcasonahU. 
Times,  Bo.x  280,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801 

1  or  2  UNITS  TUBULAR  PRESS 
series  700,  plus  folder  and  color  unit. 
lAPA  Technical  Center.  Inc..  667  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  Rfmrn  501,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10021.  (212)  688-7640. 


n"’co”upIes!4  d^aTcolor  1  CAREER  OPPORTUMTIES 

reels,  tension  and  past-  !  - - - - - — - - 

!-speed  G.E.  drives  and  !  Administrative 

trols:  44,000  p.p.h.  pro-  ! _ _ — - - - - 

I  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 

ruefar'e^  h.lc.mv /vnD  nn  I  >f  •‘•‘e  ‘o  trovcl.  ale  experienced 

y- yp  p.  ,  newspaiier  advertising,  can  coo- 

,  _  ,  ,  ,  J.  i  miinicute  with  new8pa|>er  iiubliihen 

!al.  Completely  recondi-  '  ,,^,1  advertising  managers  and  are 
ivered  and  i^talled,  in-  |  looking  for  a  comjiensation  plan 

itrical  *”nk.  Delivery  for  that  pretty  much  lets  you  write  your 
July  1968.  ticket — we  may  have  just  what 

e  for  particulars.  you  are  Irxiking  for.  We  publish  a  wwl- 

'APER  EQUIPMENT  known  syndicated  newspaper  seryiM 

JRVICES,  INC.  and  will  have  a  territory  o|>en  after 

lox  1144,  Station  A  tho  first  of  the  year.  Send  complete 

lateo,  Calif.,  94403  resume  to  Box  2099,  Editor  4  Pnh’ 

Usher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED 


Administratire 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
YounK  executive  (40  or  under)  to  head 
up  newly>forme<l  suburban  weekly  group 
in  Southeast.  Must  know  all  areas  of 
suburban  operation  except  production 
department.  This  is  an  excel  ient  op¬ 
portunity  for  capable  and  ambitious 
young  man  who  is  now  number  two 
or  three  man  in  a  suburban  oi>eration. 
Send  complete  resumd  in  confidence  to 
Box  2020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  | 

WANT  A  FUTURE?  If  so,  we  have 
a  position  oiien  for  a  WORKING  CIR¬ 
CULATOR  that  will  go  into  the  field 
with  Little  Merchants — who  will  work 
goo<l  promotions  and  follow  through. 
This  newspai)er  will  allow  you  to  grow 
into  a  circulation  director  and  upwards 
if  you  can  show  a  gain  of  2.000  a  year 
in  a  population  explosion  area.  Age  no 
barrier  for  a  man  with  a  "producer” 
bsckgiound.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Job  open  now  I  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2048,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION 

Representative 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  experience*!  in  home- 
delivered  daily  newspaper  circulation. 
Long  established  company  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  field  sales  and  service  position 
to  the  right  man  who  can  build  and 
execute  incentive  programs  for  both 
carrier  salesmen  and  adult  supervisory 
personnel.  Liberal  company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  profit-sharing. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 

Box  2055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  IN 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
for  well-rounde<l  circulator  with  sub¬ 
stantial  experience  as  CM  of  small 
daily  or  2nd  or  3rd  man  of  a  larger 
one.  This  is  an  attractive  spot  in  a 
metropolitan  oi>eration  in  Area  5.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pension,  vacation  and  other 
employe  l)enefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  exiiectation  to  Box  2062,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

nRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Small 
daily  newspaper  in  rapidly-growing 
N.Y.  suburban  area  seeks  traine<l  CM 
who  is  familiar  with  carrier  hoy  activi¬ 
ties  and  telephone  promotions.  Top  sal¬ 
ary  and  lilwral  bonus  plan.  Circulation 
could  be  doubled  in  5  years.  Chance  of 
a  life-time  for  the  right  man.  Full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Write  Box  2108,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  need  an  ex|)erience<l.  eager  and 
sales-conscioua  classified  ad  manager 
to  take  over  the  classified  department 
of  one  of  New  Jersey's  lending  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  groups.  Position  af¬ 
fords  tremendous  potential  to  right 
pei^n  who  has  the  know-how  and 
ability  to  utilize  nearly  50,000  com¬ 
bined  ABC  circulation.  Salary  growth 
potential  plus  car  allowance.  Top  fringe 
^nefits.  Send  resumO  to  Personnel 
Officer,  Ridgewood  Newspapers,  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.J.,  07451.  or  call  (AC  201) 
44506400.  ext.  841  for  appointment. 
Responses  confidential. 

Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
awaid-winning,  rapidly-growing  Zone 
2,  daily.  Capability,  application,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  achieve  more  important  than 
long  experience.  Room  at  the  top  for 
man  who  can  deliver.  Send  details  in 
ronfidence  to  Box  2084,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  salesman’s 
open  after  first  of  year  on 
10,000  circulation  daily.  Good  salary, 
working  conditions,  bonus  plan,  in- 
wrance  .  .  .  an  ideal  city  of  25,000. 
Aj resumd  to  Jim  Findley. 
Advertising  Mgr.,  Manhattan  Mercury, 
Manhattan.  Kans.,  66502. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  SMALL  DAILY  or 
weekly  ad  salesman.  Starting  salary 
plus  good  commission  on  audited  18,- 
000  R.I.  weekly.  Send  resume  to  Post 
Pub.  Co.,  205  Taunton  Avenue,  East 
Providence.  R.I.,  02014.  All  replies 

confidential. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classifie<l,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  T  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe, 
Chicago,  III.,  60603. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Area  5  evening  and  Sunday  70,000. 
Aggressive  sales-minde<l  person  to  rep¬ 
resent  and  help  direct  staff  of  highly- 
regarded  newspaiier.  Plenty  of  room  at 
top  if  you  have  talent.  Write  fully. 
Box  2077,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DYNAMIC  6-DAY  DAILY,  located  in 
a  |>opulation  expanding  suburban  area, 
is  seeking  outstanding  retail  and  clas- 
8ifie<I  salesmen  for  staff  expansions. 
They  must  lie  (1)  aggressive  and,  above 
all,  salesmen  ;  (2)  promotional-minded; 
(3)  lietween  the  ages  of  35  and  50  with 
sterling  references.  Excellent  salary 
and  bonuses  plus  fringe  benefits.  Not 
necessary,  but  preference  will  be  given 
to  people  with  at  least  two  years  of 
college.  Write  Bo.x  2113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Exceptional  weekly  situation.  Direct 
small  staff  and  sell.  $9,100  +  bonus, 
etc.  Write  Box  2115,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  SALESMAN  with  lots  of 
<lrive  nee<led  by  midwest  daily.  $8,500 
starting  salary,  plus  commi-ssions  and 
fine  company-paid  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  2104,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  award-win¬ 
ning  17.000  upstate  N.Y.  daily.  $140 
weekly  to  start  (plus  all  lienefits  in¬ 
cluding  paid  retirement  and  auto  al¬ 
lowance).  For  man  who  wants  to  move 
up!  Fine  opportunity  .  .  .  will  be 

filled  quickly  .  .  .  RUSH  complete 
resume  to  Box  2094,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  (or  woman) 
for  morning  daily.  Competence  counts. 
Good  wages,  benefits,  congenial  asso¬ 
ciates,  plenty  of  work.  Send  resume 
to  Managing  Editor,  Morning  Record. 
Meriden.  Conn.  06450. 

REPORTER.  1  to  3  years  experience. 
Chance  to  advance  in  young,  growing 
Ohio  organization.  Box  2030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  expanding  weekly 
group.  Looking  for  a  young  man  on  the 
way  up,  or  experienced  old  pro.  Contact 
R.  K.  Smith,  Tilton  Publications,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Illinois  6106$.  (AC  815)  562- 
4171. 

GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— for  a  young 
man  with  at  least  two  to  five  years 
newspaper  experience  (smail-town  back¬ 
ground  would  lie  fine)  who  would  like 
to  fill  a  news  writing  spot  with  a  large 
Ohio  company.  This  is  a  press  relations 
job  covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  re¬ 
quiring  ability  to  deal  with  newspa|>er 
l>eople  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate 
writing.  Knowletlge  of  photography,  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio  and  television  would  be 
helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighbor¬ 
ing  state  preferred.  Send  facts  about 
yourself,  including  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  present  salary 
and  references,  to  Box  2018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  10.000  p.m.  daily. 
Letterpress  now — offset  soon.  Want 
someone  who  knows  how  to  package 
the  news.  Send  resume  or  call  collect 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  Editor,  Peru 
Tribune.  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind., 
46970.  Ph:  317-473-6641. 

REPORTING  SPOT  OPEN  on  a  Zone 
2  p.m.  daily.  This  is  for  a  person  in- 
tereste*!  in  an  opportunity  to  develop 
his  skills  and  move  into  a  top  writ¬ 
ing  position.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  employe  benefit  program, 
college  community  and  growing.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  20S2. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
has  an  opening  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor  who  writes  sharp  heads,  chal¬ 
lenges  copy  readily,  and  enjoys  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation  with  advancement  op- 
irartunities.  Send  background  details  to 
John  McMulInn,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 

PRIZE-WINNING  medium-sized  Penn- 
sylvania  p.m.  daily  seeks  journeyman 
reporter-rewrite  man.  We  have  high 
standards,  above-average  pay  for  a 
J^i/^-hour  week  and  a  professional 
climate.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1988, 
Etiitor  &  I^blisher. 

COPY  DESK 

Real  opportunity  for  experienced  news¬ 
paper  copyreader  on  stimulating  MES 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Your  chance  to  become  part 
of  a  dynamic  economy  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  fastest-growing  metrcqpolitan 
areas.  Wonderful  facilities  for  educa¬ 
tion,  recreation,  culture  and  just  plain 
good  healthful  living.  Apply  to: 

Personnel  Director 

DISPATCH  AND  PIONEER  PRESS 
63  B.  4th  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101 


REPORTER — General  assi^ment  for 
Elastern  Pa.  afternoon  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  50,000.  Good  salary,  full  fringe 
l)enefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1999, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  REPORTERS 
It  you’re  good,  or  potentially  good, 
this  major  eastern  p.m.  would  be  good 
for  you.  You  will  like  the  pay  and 
benefits.  Box  1982,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  39.000 
p.m.  has  reporter  and  copy  desk  open¬ 
ings  now  for  newsmen  willing  and  able 
to  apply  their  talent  to  a  fast-paced 
suburban  news  scene.  Top  pay  and 
fringes.  Send  resum4  to  Box  2008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
M:iture  and  experienced  writer  who 
can  handle  general  news,  features,  city 
hall  beat,  sports — as  neede<l.  Prefer 
mid-westerner.  Must  lie  a  self-starter, 
fast,  accurate  and  draft  free.  No 
drunks,  no  drifters.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  downstate  Illinois  afternoon 
newspaper.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
2058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times  and 
The  Guide — subsidiar'es  of  The  Miami 
Herald — needs  a  news  executive  for 
these  two  semi-weekly  tabloids  with 
combined  circulation  of  55,0C0.  They 
were  judge*!  Flori<la’s  t)cst  non-dailies 
this  year.  Applicants  must  have  ability 
to  direct  news  staff  of  five  full-timers, 
plus  10  part-timers  and  top  local  col¬ 
umnists  :  snappy  layout  skill  and 
camera  use  preferred.  Full  particulars 
to  Pat  Murphy.  Box  580,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  331,34. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Reporter  who  is  enterprising,  accurate 
and  capable  of  prtxlucing  bright,  read¬ 
able  copy  nec*led  for  16,000  circulation 
afternoon  *lnily.  Paper  is  prrxluced  by 
offset  of  top  quality;  won  Best  Front 
Page  awar*l  in  last  state  competition. 
Beautiful,  rapidly-growing  community 
in  rolling  hills  3i)-miles  north  of  San 
Diego  and  16-miles  from  ocean.  Send 
full  information  to  Ron  Kenney.  E!di- 
tor.  Times-Advocate,  Escondido.  Calif., 
92025. 

SWING  MAN — Are  you  a  copy  editor 
who  wants  to  write?  Or  a  reporter  who 
likes  to  e*lit?  We  offer  the  best  of  both 
workls  to  the  right  man.  Morning  pa¬ 
per,  competing  with  lumbering  oppo¬ 
sition.  Write  (jeorge  Clements.  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  Sun-Bulletin,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  13902. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Experience*!  or  qualifie*!  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resumi, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe.  Chicago.  III.,  60603. 
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with  the  talent  to  match  their 
ambitions  for  future  advancement 

Progressive  East  Coast  morning  daily 
embarked  on  serious  staff  building  ex¬ 
ercise.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  without  preju*lice  toward  female 
hands  on  the  rim.  Top  pay,  merit  in¬ 
creases,  and  relocation  expenses.  Box 
2075,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ag¬ 
gressive.  wide-awake  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters.  We  seek  those  with 
initiative,  imagination  and  sharp  writ¬ 
ing  skills.  This  is  a  lively  15,500  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  an  attractive  year’round 
recreational  area.  Write:  J.  B.  Mosier, 
Editor,  Press-Republican,  Plattsburgh. 
N.  Y.  12902. 

MEDICAL  WRITER  for  well-estab¬ 
lished  bi-weekly  medical  magazine,  cir¬ 
culating  to  all  practicing  physicians  in 
U.S.  Primary  rewrite  of  medical 
articles  with  some  news  and  feature 
writing.  Age  to  35,  with  several  years 
of  newsroom  or  similar  experience. 
Send  resum4.  Reply  to;  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  Modern  Medicine  Publications, 
4015  W.  65th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
55435. 

REPORTER  to  cover  court  house,  city 
council,  some  general  assignments; 
familiarity  with  camera  helpful  but 
not  essential.  10,500  circ.  afternoon 
paper  in  southeast  Nebraska  college 
town.  Write:  R.  S.  Marvin,  Managing 
Editor,  Beatrice  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebr., 
68310,  giving  full  details  including 
training,  experience,  reference,  present 
salary  if  now  employed. 

ROOM  TO  GROW  with  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  daily  in  editorially-oriented  group. 
Need  rei)orter  with  some  experience: 
deskman  or  ambitious  reporter  who 
wants  desk  work.  Clean  air  only  one 
of  fringe  intangibles;  other  fringes 
among  best.  Box  1955,  Editor  &  Pu)>- 
lisher. 


GOING  OFFSET 

While  improving  prize-winning  daily 
with  offset,  need  to  improve  news  re¬ 
porting.  t*)o.  New  city  manager  and 
new  urban  renewal  project  nee*ls  new, 
experienced  reporter  to  tell  their  st*)- 
ries.  G*kx1  pay.  Photo  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Contact  Hklitor,  Coffeyville  (Kan¬ 
sas  67337)  Journal. 

REPORTER 

Fast-growing  20,000  Ohio  daily  needs 
experienced  reijorter  for  important  city 
beat.  Staff  is  young  and  aggressive, 
and  working  conditions  are  pleasant. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience.  If 
you  are  Icxjking  for  a  challenge — know 
your  way  around  city  hall — and  can 
write  clearly  and  concisely,  write  to : 
Keith  McKnight,  City  Editor.  The 
News-Herald,  Box  351,  Willoughby, 
Ohio  44094. 


YOUNG  DESK  MAN  for  Florida  a.m. 
daily.  Some  makeup  training  preferred. 
Slot  work  and  special  section  layouts 
among  objectives.  Will  train  capable 
man  with  all  other  qualifications  except 
experience.  Send  full  details,  including 
salary  required,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
2065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDEPENDENT  anti  -  establishment 
morning  daily.  50  years  one  ownership, 
wants  writing  reporter  who,  like  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  disrespect  for  sacred  cows 
and  zeal  to  tell  public  the  truth.  Box 
2066,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
combination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  working  conditions 
today  and  a  future  unlimited?  We’re 
a  27,000  p.m.  that’s  going  places.  Want 
to  go  with  us?  All  replies  promptly 
acknowledged.  Box  1818,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HEl.P  WANTED 

HEl.P  ANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Free  Lance 

Operators-Machinists  ! 

Printers 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
in  pleasant  Indiana  small  city  for  8200  ; 
offset  a.m.  Mostly  day  work.  Contact  | 
Vance  Sappenfield,  Frankfort  (Indiana  ' 
46041)  Morninjf  Times,  giving  experi-  , 
ence.  salary  reQuirements. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  17,000  circ.  after-  ; 
noon  daily  in  growing  mulwest  45.000  1 
p.m.  city  where  quality  counts.  Con-  i 
tact  Elw'in  G.  Greening.  News-Dis¬ 
patch.  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  4636(L 

CITY  RAT  RACE  GOT  YOU?  Out-  ' 
standing  midwest  university  seeks  pub-  i 
lications  e<litor.  Top  area  for  family  j 
fun — camping,  swimming,  hshing.  boat-  i 
ing.  skiing.  skating.  hunting  you  . 
name  it.  If  you're  g<xKl,  creative,  tight  I 
writer — it's  yours  plus  top  job  satis-  j 
faction.  Contact  Larry  Chaml>ers,  | 
Michigan  Technological  University, 
Houghton,  Michigan  409;n.  } 

WOMEN'S  PAGE  ! 

DESK  CHIEF 

Major  metroiK>litan  evening  daily  has  I 
an  oi>ening  for  an  imaginative  women's  I 
enlitor  with  a  flair  for  makeup,  layout  ! 
and  planning  for  an  expandeil  depart¬ 
ment.  Zone  2.  Please  give  details  of  i 
past  ex|>erience.  salary  earne<l,  etc.,  to 
Box  2100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT  ATTRACTIVE  NJ  DAILY  ^ 
of  50,000-plu8  circulation  is  looking  for  I 
a  toi>-flight  copy  reader  e-\i>erience<l  in  i 
layout  and  makeup,  to  serve  as  tele-  | 
graph  e<litor.  A  safe,  sound  future  is 
assured  for  the  right  i>erson.  Box  2110, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

SELF-MOTIVATED  REPORTEHl. 
young,  ready  to  step  into  new’s  eclitor's 
job  on  dynamic  daily  in  beautiful  mid-  , 
west  city.  Great  opportunities  in  news-  ; 
pai>er  group.  Starting  salary  $140 
weekly,  plus  excellent  fringe  l)enefits.  , 
Please  send  details  about  yourself  and  i 
a  few  non-returnable  clippings.  Write  i 
Box  2085,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

$7500  UP  FOR  GOOD  NEWSMAN.  ' 
Iowa  <iaily.  t»o«Ki  l>enefits.  future.  Box  j 
2107.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR  ! 

The  Coral  Gahles  (Fla.l  Times  and 
The  Guide,  twice-weekly  suhurhan  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  The  Miami  Herald.  nee<ls 
versatile  and  imaginative  women’s  edi- 
ti>r.  Must  brim  with  ideas,  know  snap¬ 
py  layout  and  write  well  to  succe^  ' 
the  prize-winninK  contemporary  return¬ 
ing  to  homemakinK.  Circulation  of 
.">5,000.  Full  particulars  to  Pat  Murphy, 
Box  5H0,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  33134. 

COMBINATION  siajrts  and  tteneral 
reporter  for  lO.OOO  daily  in  central 
Wisconsin  university  city.  If  you  have 
a  yen  for  outdoor  reiiortinK,  this  can  ■ 
be  part  of  your  l>eat.  Prefer  a  man  , 
with  experience.  Write:  Georpre  Rocers,  j 
Daily  Journal,  Stevens  Point.  Wise., 
544S1.  ! 

COPY  DESK 

Man  or  Woman  ■ 

Exi)erienced  for  a  desk  openinpr  on  a 
major  metroi)olitan  evening  pai)er  in 
Zone  2.  Many  employee  advantages, 
such  as  company-paid  pension.  Blue 
Cross,  Blue  Shield,  etc.,  etc.  Send  par-  j 
ticulars  as  to  background,  earnings,  ! 
etc.,  to  Box  20S8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  a.m.  daily,  i 
Zone  1.  One-man  desk;  'ITS,  AP  wire.  i 
Good  salary,  life  insurance,  profit- 
sharing  plan,  hospitalization  :  congenial 
associates  and  fine  community.  Box 
2114,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

ARTIST  to  work  with  writer  on  new 
weekly  comics  feature.  Box  2079,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

HOLLYWOOD  STRINGERS  and  re¬ 
porters.  We  are  interested  in  exclusive 
items  and  stories  about  Hollywood 
celebrities.  Copy  must  be  dr  unatic, 
gusty,  gossipy,  shocking,  scandalous, 
sexy,  sensational,  witty  and  new.  We 
will  pay  $5  to  $10  for  authentic,  gossip- 
type  items,  and  from  $25  to  $100  for 
major  articles.  Write  or  query  to:  THE 
NATIONAL  TATTLER.  2717  N.  Pulas¬ 
ki  Rd.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  60639:  Ph:  (AC 
312)  23.5-7600. 


STRINGEIRS  in  many  areas,  for  NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Combina- 
church  wlucation  weekly  tabloid,  tion  man  for  prize-winning  otfset  daily. 
Should  have  working  knowledge  of  j  Machine  and  floor  work.  Scale:  $3.40 
tray’s  Protestantism.  Pay  for  news.  |  per  hour.  Contact:  Mechanical  Supt.. 
features,  pix.  Box  2060,  Eklitor  &  '  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  I 
Publisher.  99701. 


Lithographers 

FOREMAN  for  offset  newspaper  plant  | 
located  near  San  Francisco,  California 
.  .  .  one  who  is  expert  at  producing  I 
first-class  half  tones,  full-page  nega-  j 
fives,  first-class  plates  delivered  to  the 
press,  able  to  get  the  best  from  his  I 
men.  Salary  open.  All  replies  confi-  ] 
dential.  Situation  for  immediate  filling. 
Box  2005,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  I 


Miscellaneous 

-ADVE'RTISING  MAN  and  a  printer- 
linotyi)e  o|>erator  nee<letl  for  weekly  , 
venture.  Prefer  3-5  years'  experience.  ' 
Ph:  (AC  319)  26.3-3S49.  I 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

All  types.  Write:  PNPA,  j 

2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110 


Operators-Machinists 

LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  OPERATOR  | 
Prefer  one  who  can  operate  without 
markup.  Excellent  opportunity;  l)ene- 
fits.  Contact  Rol>ert  Heilig.  Des  Pl.aines  j 
Puh'l  Co..  1000  ENecutive  Way,  Des 
Plaines.  Ill.,  60018.  Ph :  (AC  312)  ! 
824-1111. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Metropolitan 
morning  and  evening  new8pai)er.  Must 
be  forceful  supervisor  of  10  machinists 
maintaining  22  machines  including  ! 
Oimets  and  Monarchs ;  must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  perforators.  TTS  equipment  ] 
and  Linofilm  (or  equivalent).  Salary  | 
commensurate  with  ability.  Excellent  , 
fringe  t)enefits.  Write,  wire  or  call  col-  : 
lect :  A1  Miller,  Composing  Room  Supt.,  ; 
Union-Tribune.  919  Second  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  92101.  Ph :  AC  714  234- 
7111. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  suburban 
weekly,  non-union  shop.  Small,  effec¬ 
tive  organization  in  suburban  Buffalo,  j 
Secure  jiosition.  Job  work  and  straight  ' 
matter.  The  Amherst  Bee.  Williams-  1 
ville.  N.Y.,  14221.  (AC  716)  632-4700. 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap-  j 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop  j 
with  perforator  and  TTS  experience 
need  apply.  E.xcellent  salary  for  right  i 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful.  | 
Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News. 
Lima.  Ohio  45802.  Ph:  (AC  419)  223-  i 
1010. 

LINOTYPE  OPERAT.jR— Newspaper. 
Must  l>e  accurate  and  able  to  handle 
crap  matter.  Write  or  call:  A1  Opolka, 
Collier  Co.  News.  P.O.  Box  1737, 
Naples,  Fla.,  33940.  (AC  813)  MI  2- 
2107.  1 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily  | 
newspaper;  lO-machine  plant  TTS  ' 
equipped.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present  ! 
equipment  and  for  future  development ;  ' 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required,  i 
Excellent  salary  and  fringre  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter,  i 
Write  Box  1E90,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  16-Linotype 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Elditor  &  Pub- 

MACHINIST — $4.63  per  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
typesetting  plant — 15  intertypee.  Union 
or  eligible.  Need  experienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio's  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 

COMBINATION  Linotype  operator  and 
floorman  for  job  shop.  Model  32  ma¬ 
chine  :  3714  hour  week ;  vacation,  sick 
leave,  insurance.  The  Prairie  Ptg.  Co.. 
Galesburg.  Illinois  61401.  Ph:  (AC 
309)  342-0019.  1 


Photography  ! 

TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seeking  pho-  | 
tojri’Hphei*.  Metroi)olitan  daily  experi-  i 
ence  preferre<I,  but  would  consider  an  | 
a^^resslve.  hard-working  applicant  of 
lesser  ex|>erience  to  fill  this  excellent  \ 
opiwrtunity  on  a  top  photographic  staff. 
Fringe  l)enefits.  vacations,  pension,  in¬ 
surance.  etc.  Write  Box  2090,  K<iitor  \ 
&  Publisher.  I 

Fjist-growing  semi-weekly  nee<)s  PHO¬ 
TOJOURNALIST.  Nee<l  imaginative 
photo  an<l  writing  abilities.  Newspai)er  ; 
in  city  of  30.000.  College  community. 
(icmmI  salary.  Write  Ron  Slechta,  Valley 
Times,  Moorhead.  Minn.,  56560. 


Pressmen-Steretttypers 

WEB  PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
all-day  daily  newspaper  in  isolated  Mid- 
Atlantic.  Need  experienced,  mature 
leader  in  late  30’s  or  40’s  with  full 
background  in  letterpress  operation  but 
who  has  capabilities  of  learning  new 
processes.  Must  be  able  to  handle  lalxjr 
matters  with  good  judgment  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Good  pay  and  fringes. 
Write  Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
46148. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17^  x  22^;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transimrtation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year’s  employment.  Write:  Com¬ 
mercial  Ptg.  Co..  Att’n :  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks.  Alaska  99701. 


"TAKE-CHARGE-GUY"  as  Foreman  I 
for  6-unit  Urbanite.  Comidete  knowl-  i 
edge  of  maintenance,  competence  in  j 
handling  non-union  |>er8onneI  essen-  I 
tial.  All  replies  answere<l  and  kept  in  I 
strict  confidence.  Dail.v  with  commer-  ' 
cial  work  in  Zone  2.  Box  2998,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS  i 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN  ! 

Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call  ! 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio.  | 
Ph:  (AC  419)  223-1010.  | 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
and  weekly  newspaper  and  shopper 
needs  competent  TTS  straight  matter 
otterators,  ad-mixer  operators  and  floor  ' 
men  good  at  setting  market  ads.  Steady 
situations  open,  $144.50  days;  $149.50  | 
nights.  Contact  Wm.  Grading,  (iitizen-  I 
News,  1545  N.  Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood.  ' 
Calif.,  90028. 

FOREMAN  for  a  6-Unit  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press.  Must  have  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  maintenance;  must  have  ability 
to  direct  men  in  the  Union  shop  and 
capable  of  getting  first-class  printed 
products.  Located  not  too  far  away 
from  San  Francisco,  California.  All 
letters  will  be  answered  and  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  Salary  open.  Box 
1980.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Desirable  position  available  to  a  good 
working  supervisor,  with  practical 
knowledge  of  all  departments  including 
new  typesetting  and  press  work  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment.  We  need  an  ITU 
man,  capable  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  dependability,  who  can  supervise 
and  coordinate  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  r(x>m  of  modem,  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  daily.  Excellent  pay  and 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  modem 
city.  Write  full  details  of  experience, 
background,  references  to  Box  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E.\PER1ENCED  FOREMAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  3, 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrate  the  leadership 
and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  one  of  the  industry’s 
top  organizations.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1848,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
Replies  confidential. 

PHOTO  TYPESETTING 
COMPOSING  ROOM  E'OREMAN 
(Computerized ;  experienced  in  mark-up 
and  able  to  supervise  paste-up  depart¬ 
ment.  Ideal  opportunity  for  imagina¬ 
tive,  knowledgeable  individual.  Zone  1. 
Box  1975,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  WANTED;  Satisfied  with  pres¬ 
ent  job  but  would  like  to  step  into 
foreman’s  position  on  growing  offset 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  cold-type  ad  composi¬ 
tion  department,  mark-up  and  compose 
ads;  some  job  printing.  Send  resumd 
to  Box  1937,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 

NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  and  general.  Publisher,  Box  29, 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38662. 


Production 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION 

TRAINEE 

I^eading  publishing  company  has 
excellent  career  opportunity  for 
recent  college  grad  who  has  gen¬ 
eral  exposure  in  printing  produc¬ 
tion.  In  preparation  for  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility,  the  individual 
selected  will  receive  training  in  hot 
metal,  photocomposition.  letter- 
press.  and  web  offset  as  well  as 
administration,  personnel  and  lal)or 
I  relations. 

I  If  you  meet  these  qualifications— 

j  are  interestetl  in  management  and 

1  willing  to  relocate — please  send 

'  complete  resume  including  salary 

j  re<iuirement8,  in  confidence,  to  Box 

2054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

!  EXPERIENCED  Prcxluction  Electrician 
to  maintain  the  largest  offset  news- 
pai(er  plant  in  the  U.S.  New  plant. 

1  new  press,  and  associated  equipment, 
j  Experience  on  Fincor  or  similar  press 
I  drives  and  controls  preferred.  Beautiful 
1  area  of  California.  Send  resume  and 
i  expected  salary  to  Box  2095,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER— Est:iblished 
busines4  publication  seeks  aggressive, 
versatile,  creative  promotion  manager 
strong  on  ideas,  copy  and  direct  mail. 
New  office  plant  in  suburban  N.J.  5>end 
resume,  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2092.  Klitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


CORPORATE  COMMUNICATIONS 
COORDINATOR 
to  create  and  administer  corporate 
wide  communications  program:  to  edit 
a  bi-monthly  house  organ  circulated 
throughout  7  plants;  to  make  effective 
verbal  presentations  to  all  levels  of 
management;  to  participate  actively  in 
community  affairs.  Age  25-35,  with  $ 
or  more  years’  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  writing  experience.  Address: 
Larry  P.  Stine,  The  Standard  Register 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STAFFER  for 
Chart  Area  I  electrical-electronics  fimi. 
Minimum  3  years’  newspaper 
ence.  degree.  Must  be  creative  self¬ 
starter  for  major  growth  company.  Box 
2064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  16,  1967 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 
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.4dminigtratire 
experienced  management  man. 

presently  an  employed  publisher,  seeks 
a  new  connection  where  he  can  add 
value  to  the  owner’s  property.  Sroad 
experience  in  newspaper  management. 
Receptive  and  flexible  to  any  proposal. 
Confldential  exchange  of  views  wel¬ 
comed.  Box  2019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist 

N.Y.C.  AREA  magazine-gag  cartoonist 
who  will  work  for  peanut8-tyi)e  comic 
atrip.  Box  2116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

YOUNG  CIRCUT,ATOR  with  over  10 
years  experience  in  comtietitive  area. 
Excellent  background — top  references. 
Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CM.  experience<l  all  phases;  no  miracle 
worker ;  just  good,  solid  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Shirt-aleeve  manager;  hard  work¬ 
er,  45  years  young;  also  qualified  to 
handle  purchasing  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol.  Either  daily  or  weekly.  Box  2101, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANT 
If  your  classified  advertising  is  not 
now  producing  Siy'Tc  to  35%  of  your 
combine<l  display-classified  volume, 
then  I  can  help  you  capture  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  in  increased  revenue. 
Background  of  LI  years  daily  manager 
with  revenue  building  record.  Box  2080, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  AD  SALESMAN 
and 'or  manager  who’s  not  afraid  of 
work?  Consider  this:  15  years’  newspa¬ 
per  space  sales  and  ad  preparation; 
large  weekly.  me<lium  daily,  large 
metro  daily  and  Sunday :  hot-cold  type 
experience.  Age  37.  college  degree, 
family  man.  Salary  oi>en.  Box  2117, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR-WRITER,  38, 
degree;  13  years’  exi>erience.  Family. 
$10,000  and  up.  Mountains,  ocean  area 
preferred.  Box  2003,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  BS..  BSE., 
seeks  job  in  college  news  bureau.  Pre¬ 
fer  middle  states.  Available  30  days. 
G.  Jones,  Box  24,  House  Springs,  Mis¬ 
souri  63051. 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST,  11  years’  ex- 
perience,  J-schooI  master's,  wants  to 
rsiMate,  still  as  columnist.  Covert 
major  league  baseball  club  eight  years. 
Skilled  writer,  especially  on  oflf-beat 
stories.  Box  2023,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR— WRITER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
28,  wants  position  with  newspaper, 
magazine,  college  publications,  news 
bureau  or  PR  department.  B.S. — majors 
in  journalism  and  printing.  Weekly  and 
daily  experience.  $9,000-$10.000.  Prefer 
Rocky  Mountains.  Write  Box  2081, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  wants  copy¬ 
reading  or  city  editor’s  slot  on  m^i- 
um-sized  daily — west  or  south.  Former 
sports  editor,  knows  all  phases  of 
editing,  layout,  but  needs  change.  Early 
40’s,  single,  top  references.  Box  2061, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUALLY  WELL  -  QUALIFIED 
newsman — hard  digger,  trenchant  styl¬ 
ist  with  clips  to  prove  it — seeks  new 
challenge  in  Euroi)e,  Asia;  languages. 
Ivy  League  background;  MA  degree. 
Box  2059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  available  January 

1.  Solid  newsroom  background.  Zones 

2.  3  or  4  preferred.  Box  2063,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUR  MAN  IN  MEXICO 
Last  year  a  million  people  from  the 
U.S.  visited  Mexico;  and  the  Olympics 
start  this  year.  If  someone  from  your  i 
area  is  in  the  news  here,  I  can  send  ; 
you  features,  interviews,  coverage. 
Business  conventions,  travel,  sports, 
the  arts.  14  years’  experience  on  state-  ^ 
side  newspapers:  now  representing  t 
three  monthly  magazines  here.  Ac-  i 
credited  by  Mexican  Government.  Ed 
Sachs.  Apartado  217,  San  Miguel  de 
Allende,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


WRITER  .  PHOTOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  magazine  and  newspaper  a»- 
•ignments — married  Canadian — wishes 
to  relocate  in  E&P  Zones  1,  2  or  9. 
Excellent  U.S.  references,  samples  on 
request.  Box  2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  36. 
Europe  and  Vietnam  reporting/editing/ 
analysis  experience  totalling  11  years, 
four  working  languages.  Princeton  hon¬ 
ors  degree.  seeks  challenging  position, 
prrferably  abroad  (or  internationally- 
onented)  in  Zone  1.  2,  5  or  9,  Box 
2043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


former  metro  NEWSMAN,  32— 

now  desking  on  international  business 
newspaper — seeks  return  to  general  as¬ 
signment  and  in-depth  reporting  for 
la^e  competitive  daily.  EIxtensive  mag¬ 
azine  feature  credits ;  specialty  law  and 
urban  affairs.  Married.  Professional 
Photographer.  Write  Box  2072,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


PROnCIENT  GAL  with  jiotential,  24 
-  one  year’s  experience — seeks  news, 
feature  or  women’s  beat.  B.A.,  15 

hours  grad  work.  Excellent  references. 
Box  2U91,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID.  MATURE  MAN  seeks  editorial 
job:  20  years’  experience  with  weeklies. 
4  with  dailies — editing,  publishing, 
photos,  ads.  printing,  etc.;  wide  ex- 
lierience.  Community  builder.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  temiiorary  stint.  Available  now  I 
Nolan  E.  Isom,  Unaway,  Michigan 
49765. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE— 20  years’  a  writ¬ 
ing  editor.  Prominent  in  the  trade,  with 
good  name.  Prize-winner:  presentable; 
sound  of  wind  and  limb.  Politically,  a 
temi>erate  conservative.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Let’s  enliven  things.  Box  2093, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EX-REPORTER  on  350,000  daily  mov¬ 
ing  to  Europe  in  January.  Available 
for  assignments  and  travel  articles. 
Interested?  Box  2067,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Operator  s-Machinists 

’ITS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate: 
straight  or  tabular;  newspaper,  trade 
plant  exiierience;  male ;  marri^ ;  35. 
Days  only  in  Zona  8  or  9.  Union.  Box 
1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

DUPLEX  PRESSMAN— offset,  letter- 
press.  job  work.  Will  relocate.  Box 
2096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

POSITION  SOUGHT  by  man  now  fore¬ 
man  in  centralized  offset  printing  plant. 
’Thorough  knowledge  of  all  processes 
from  copy  through  press.  Prefer  Areas 
7,  8,  9.  Box  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST,  43,  desires  i>er- 
manent  day  situation.  Electronics,  hot 
metal,  ’ITS,  Photon  maintenance,  com¬ 
puter,  etc.  References  from  present 
employer  and  others.  Machinist,  5645 
West  Donna  Drive,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53223. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESSMAN ;  days  only;  Zones 
1  and  2.  William  Main.  54  Royalton 
St.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 
01020. 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  large 
non-union  daily  in  Ohio  or  Pa.  Box 
1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  FOREMAN 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Age  47,  ten  years’  production  experi¬ 
ence.  Tape,  hot  and  cold  type  experi¬ 
ence:  knows  value  of  production  and 
low  page  cost.  Box  2102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 

MAGAZINE  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
(32).  Heavy  experience  on  weekly,  bi¬ 
weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Han¬ 
dle  all  phases.  Box  2112,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

OVERSEAS?  Creative.  Adept  at  writ¬ 
ing.  Top  background.  Age  38.  $17,000 
plus.  Box  2069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  POSITION  of  responsibility, 
leadership.  Quality  work  can  be  authen-  ! 
ticated.  Box  2111,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


CI’TY,  WIRE  or  managing  e<litor.  Days 
only.  $8,000.  Dan  Sehlosser,  6044  Peach  | 
St.,  Erie,  Pa.,  16509.  I 


$400-A-WBEK.  E’OR 
100%  IMPROVEMENT 
’Two  young  pros  with  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  slots  and  desks  with 
wires,  metros  and  small  dailies  seek 
management  challenge.  We  can  handle 
duties  from  managing  to  city  editor. 
Will  provide  demanding  leadership,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  vitality.  Top  national  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR’S  POSITION 
wanteil.  Fanphasis  on  hard  news,  in- 
depth  stories,  features ;  clubs,  weddings  ' 
secondary.  Management  must  want  i 
high-calibre  women’s  pages.  Presently 
employed  as  women’s  ^itor.  Box  2105, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  EDITOR.  42.  with  small, 
medium-sized  daily  e.xperience,  wants 
challenging  job  in  either  Florida  or 
Ohio.  Top  references.  Box  2103,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  MORE  THE  MERRIER— Entire 
12-man  copy  desk  of  400,000  p.m. — 
Zone  2 — will  move  en  masse  to  your 
community.  Overcome  by  stagnation. 
Seek  challenging  opportunity.  Total  63 
years’  exiierience.  Fine  chance  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  thorough,  creative  copy  desk 
all  at  once.  Box  2109,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT— young,  reliable 
wire  service  veteran  for  your  staff;  6 
years’  daily  and  wire  service  at  27. 
News-sports,  PR  or  publishing.  Knows 
F'rench.  Minimum  $10,500.  Box  2089, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EINGLISH  REJPORTeIR.  23,  now  in 
Canada:  6  years’  experience:  fast:  ac¬ 
curate;  shorthand.  Desires  challenging 
U.S.  post.  Box  2097,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  LI.  BroMii 

Compulsory  Publication 


The  Harvard  Law  Review, 
June,  1967,  carried  a  proposal 
by  Jerome  A.  Barron,  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  law  at  George 
Washington  University,  that  a 
new  interpretation  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  First  Amendment 
which  would  recognize  it  not 
only  protects  the  press  against 
governmental  tyranny  but  also 
imposes  upon  the  press  an  affir¬ 
mative  responsibility  to  publish 
minority  views.  With  respect  to 
newspapers  and  so-called  media 
monopolies  he  suggests  that  a 
limited  right  of  access  to  use  of 
the  press,  as  in  letters-to-the 
editor  columns,  might  be  secured 
for  minorities  through  judicial 
remedy  or  through  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  minority  views  not  being 
expressed  in  print  today.  This 
does  not  mean  that  some  may  not 
exist.  But,  at  least,  this  hasn’t 
become  a  major  controversial 
item. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  theory  of  a  guarantee 
against  government  intervention 
as  to  what  is  printed  is  com¬ 
pletely  incompatible  with  any 
legislated  or  judicially  regulated 
compulsory  publication. 

*  * 

A  recent  report  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  car¬ 
ried  the  case  “for”  and  “against” 
Prof.  Barron’s  thesis  prepared 
by  Dennis  E.  Brown,  assistant 
director  of  the  Center,  and  John 
C.  Merrill,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  university. 

Under  “The  Case  For”  it  is 
stated  that  “American  thinking 
on  questions  of  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  shaped  to  a  very 
great  degree  by  a  romanticized 
theory  of  the  ‘free  marketplace 
of  ideas.’  ”  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  access  to  the  press 
did  not  pose  anything  like  the 
problem  that  it  does  today,  it  is 
said.  In  the  modern  world,  “for 
a  variety  of  complex  reasons, 
the  marketplace  is  characterized 
by  an  increasing  paucity  of  in¬ 
tellectual  wares,  hawked  by  a 
diminishing  number  of  vend¬ 
ors  .  .  . 

“In  effect,  freedom  of  the 
press — a  right  granted  to  all  of 
the  people — becomes  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  media  managers  and 
owners.  A  romanticized  theory 
of  the  marketplace  of  ideas  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  in¬ 
creasing  inequality  of  access  that 


prevails  in  modern  society. 

“The  problem  of  access  also 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
problem  of  public  order.  If 
minority  views  cannot  gain  pub¬ 
lic  exposure  in  a  society  which 
purports  to  guarantee  freedom 
of  speech,  faith  in  the  existing 
order  can  be  badly  shaken.  In 
contemporary  society,  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  media  in  this 
respect  have  been  revealed  by 
the  proliferation  of  attention- 
getting  devices  used  to  get  un¬ 
orthodox  and  unpopular  ideas 
before  the  public.  The  sit-in  and 
the  demonstration  are  means  of 
forcing  the  media,  and  hence  the 
public,  to  pay  attention.  As  these 
devices  become  commonplace,  the 
dissenter  must  look  to  new  and 
perhaps  even  less  desirable 
methods  to  achieve  the  same 
impact. 

“A  remedy  to  the  problem  lies 
in  the  recognition  that  the 
equilibrium  of  the  marketplace 
of  ideas  has  been  upset  by  the 
technological  revolution  in  com¬ 
munications.  The  freedoms  of  the 
First  Amendment  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  against  tyrannies 
of  the  government  and  govern¬ 
ing  majorities,  they  must  also 
be  protected  against  the  non¬ 
governing  minorities  who  control 
the  machinery  of  communica¬ 
tion.  A  contemporary  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  First  Amendment 
would  recognize  an  affirmative 
responsibility  of  the  press  to 
serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  a 
diversity  of  opinions,  grievances 
and  ideas.” 

The  authors  grant  that  if  “a 
right  of  access  is  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  the  right  must  be  limited, 
carefully  defined,  and  adminis¬ 
tratively  feasible.  Otherwise,  the 
press  could  easily  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  public  vanity.” 
These  problems  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable,  it  is  claimed. 

“A  right  of  access,  after  all, 
would  not  wipe  away  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  recognized  protections 
erected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  against  governmental 
tyranny.  On  the  contrary,  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  right  would  serve 
as  a  healthy  and  restoring 
balance  to  the  one-sided  inter¬ 
pretations  which  have  too  long 
prevailed.  What  is  needed  is  an 
effective  but  carefully  limited 
counterw’eight  to  the  enormous 
power  which  has  steadily  been 
accumulating  in  a  few  private 
hands.  Where  else  but  in  an 
elected  government,  which  has  a 


direct  accountability  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  could  such  a  counterweight 
reside?  This  accountability,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  country’s  long 
and  successful  experience  with 
regulation  within  the  context  of 
constitutional  limitations,  should 
be  enough  to  allay  unfounded 
fears  that  the  modest  measures 
contemplated  here  are  but  a 
way-station  on  the  road  to  gov- 
emment  control.” 

In  “The  Case  Against”  the 
authors  start  out  by  saying 
“when  any  group — even  govern¬ 
ment  seeking  to  remedy  certain 
ills  which  it  believes  it  detects — 
tells  a  publisher  what  he  must 
print,  it  is  taking  upon  itself  an 
omnipotence  and  paternalism 
which  is  not  far  removed  from 
authoritarianism.  It  is  restrict¬ 
ing  press  freedom  in  the  name 
of  freedom  to  read.” 

After  raising  the  obvious 
questions  about  how  the  deci¬ 
sions  are  to  be  made  as  to  what 
shall  be  printed — a  Federal 
Press  Agency?  —  and  which 
minority  positions  shall  have  a 
right  to  be  printed  and  which 
shall  not — and  asking  what  im¬ 
portant  minority  opinions  are 
not  being  publicized  by  the 
American  press  today  —  the 
authors  conclude: 

“Just  what  is  a  minority  in 
the  sense  of  seriously  considering 
the  forced  publication  of  its 
opinions  or  positions?  Just  as 
the  majority  is  composed  of 
many  minorities,  there  are 
minorities  within  minorities. 
How  does  one  determine  which 
of  these  minorities  should  be 
heard?  Or  are  they  all  to  be 
heard  with  equal  force?  Or,  said 
in  another  way,  just  how  do  we 
get  at  the  minority  opinion? 

“Many  persons  will  reply  that 
these  are  unimportant  and 
theoretical  questions  that  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  serious  consideration  of 
a  forced-publishing  system.  Sure, 
they  will  say,  there  will  be  prob¬ 
lems  and  weaknesses,  but  we 
must  push  on  in  spite  of  ob¬ 
stacles  toward  a  New  Journalism 
in  which  all  opinions  receive 
equal  and  just  airing  and  no 
minority  group  can  feel  slighted 
by  the  treatment  it  receives  in 
the  press.  This  is  a  beautiful 
and  idealistic  aim,  indeed,  but 
one  which  appears  naive  in  view 
of  the  practicalities  of  day-to- 
day  journalism. 

“It  seems  likely  that  a  forced- 
publishing  concept  will  take  root 
only  when  our  society  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  much  farther  along  the 
road  toward  Orwell’s  1984, 
wherein  a  paternalistic  and  om¬ 
nipotent  Power  Structure  makes 
our  individual  decisions  for  us. 
And,  even  then,  with  all  opinions 
theoretically  blending  deliciously 
into  one  big  View-Stew, 


would  wager  that  there  will  be 
some  ‘minority’  fretting  away 
somewhere  on  the  sidelines — 
misunderstood,  misused,  and 
fighting  fiercely  to  get  a  greater 
voice  in  social  affairs.” 

We  don’t  think  Prof.  Barron’s 
proposal  will  get  very  far,  al¬ 
though  we  are  sure  it  will  get 
serious  consideration  in  some 
quarters.  In  the  meantime,  we’ll 
back  “the  case  against.” 

• 

Solioelkopf  Will  Edit 
New  Wisconsin  Paper 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Dean  H.  Schoelkopf,  White 
House  correspondent  for  the 
Voice  of  America,  is  coming  here 
January  2  to  be  editor  of  the 
Paper  which  was  established 
several  months  ago  by  Mrs.  Al¬ 
berta  Kimball  and  Ted  Leyhe. 

Schoelkopf,  who  is  35,  has 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
and  United  Press  International. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

• 

Bill  Brown  in  Moscow 

Bill  Brown,  executive  produc¬ 
er  of  news  programming  at 
KNBC,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
named  NBC  News  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Moscow.  He  replaces 
Kenneth  Bernstein  who  has  l)een 
reassigned  to  Saigon. 


She  gives  Washington’s 
dinner  parties  a  French  ac¬ 
cent.  •  Because  she’s  the 
city’s  only  Cordon  Bleu- 
trained  food  editor,  she’s 
the  one  Washington  wives 
count  on  when  they’re 
really  serious  about  their 
cooking,  from  souffles  to 
sandwiches. 

Her  name:  Anne  Willan 
Her  job:  Food  Editor  of  The 
Washington  Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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Electronic  simplicity 


Because  the  Star  AutoSetter  is  electronic, 
maintenance  is  simpler.  Mechanical  linkage 
from  one  component  to  another  is  reduced  to 
near  zero.  The  Star  AutoSetter  uses  cables  for 
instant  transmission  of  signals  and  information 
within  its  system. 

Each  cable  connects  to  an  individual 
AutoSetter  assembly.  For  instance,  one  cable 
carries  operating  instructions  from  the  console 
to  the  unobtrusive  keyboard  operating  unit. 
This  entire  unit  can  be  disconnected  for  bench 
inspection  by  unplugging  the  cable  and  remov¬ 
ing  two  screws.  You  couldn’t  want  anything 
simpler  than  that. 

All  other  AutoSetter  components,  from 


printed  circuits  to  operating  assemblies,  are 
inspected  just  as  easily.  Not  even  the  greenest 
apprentice  can  get  his  wires  crossed  because 
each  connection  is  keyed  to  fit  only  the  right 
way.  Routine  adjustment,  service  and  lubrica¬ 
tion  are  eliminated. 

Here’s  another  example  of  the  AutoSetter’s 
electronic  flexibility.  The  tape  reader  can  be 
placed  in  the  perforator  room  by  lengthening 
one  connection.  From  there,  it  reads  and  trans¬ 
mits  tape  signals  to  the  AutoSetter  console  and 
linecasting  machine  in  the  composing  room. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  to  elec¬ 
tronic  design  described  in  our  four-color  bro¬ 
chure.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Printed  in  US.A. 
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SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 
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$5000  in  Conservation  Awards 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation's 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  19^ 
to  Newspapermen,  prizes  totalling  $5000 

will  be  aw'arded  to  newspapermen  and  women  on 
U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers 
during  1967.  One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  is 
limited  to  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  clean 
air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 
Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil, 
important  though  it  is,  is  -  ^ 

Entry  deadline  for  tf  .  o, ..  ...ed  for  the  late 


Edw'ard  J.  Meeman,  former  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  Conservation  Editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is  February  15,  1968. 
Any  U.S.  new'spaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including  clippings 
and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  in  a 
newspaper  during  1967  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  author,  should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Entries 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 


Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Advertising  Department . . .  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  —  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  Atlanta 
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